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| New-York was as rich as other countries in its mineral kingdom, he 
caused a geological survey to be made at his own expense, from 
|| the sea coast to the shores of Lake Erie. This act was as useful 
| a8 munificent. This was a pioneer labour ; but little had been done 
| in this way except in search of precious metals or particular objects. 
4t ‘He was one of the leaders in the great work of joining the waters 
| of the lakes with those of the ocean. With Clinton and others he 
| threw all the weight of his character into the scale and deserves his 


We have selected one of the most prominent natural objects of | share of glory ; and there is enough of it to be divided among many, 
the state of Massachusetts for the subject of the plate which illus- | granting to De Witt Clinton the greatest share. 


trates this number. 


It is a distant view of Mount Tom, near 


In the days of the deepest corruption, his moral or political honesty 


Northampton, which is one of the most beautiful and pleasant towns | was never doubted. His fiercest opponents in political life were con- 
in the state. This mountain, with its various summits, forms a nar- i strained to bear testimony to his being “the patriotick and the just.” 


} 


row range, running in a direct line with Mount Holyoke ; and through | Aristides never deserved the title more than this New-Yorker. In 
these two eminences, about four miles aboye the town of South | his course as a member of the national legislature, he maintained 
Hadley, the Connecticut river passes, having apparently made a |! the same exalted reputation. There is more than one memorable 
breach here in ancient times, and forced its passage. Mount Tom } instance of his refusal to sacrifice the slightest principle of justice 


is a conspicuous object amid all the surrounding scenery. It is 
twelve hundred feet high; three hundred feet loftier than Mount 


| to sustain a party. 
| He has as many tenants as some of the German princes, and yet 


Holyoke. About thirteen miles from Springfield, (the second cen. | not one of them ever complained of his being a hard master; on 
tennial anniversary of which town was celebrated with becoming the contrary, he has been so easy with them, from father to son, 


solemnity on the twenty-fifth ultimo,) it rises nobly in the north- 
west; and, from its summit, there is a romantick view of the sur- 
rounding country, watered by the Connecticat; over which is « 
bridge, on six stone piers, one thousand and ¢ighty feet long. The 


‘that the lessees feel that they are nearly possessors of the soil in 
} fee-simple. If one of his tenants is unfortunate in his circum- 
fn stances, by sickness or fire, he has only to make his case known to the 


Patroon, and all is well. It is said, by good judges, that he wight 


peak, when seen from Suffield, at the distance of twenty miles, is a | fairly realize three times the rent he now receives from his tenants, 


prominent and very fine object. 

This engraving is the first performance we have pubjished of « 
young native artist, and we have no doubt that its execution will be 
approved of by our subscribers, and be considered by them as cre- 
ditable to our publication. For their gratification, we shall endea- 
vour to procure a series of views of native Scenery; as, to an 
American, an American subject must be more pleasing than an Eu- 
ropean, nor will his satisfaction be diminished when it is engraved 
by an American artist. We have, for some time past, been encom- 


passed with difficulties on the subject of oor plates ; ‘bat these, we 


trust, are now surmounted, and the arrangements we have made 
will secure to our readers and friends everything that we have pro- 
mised or they can desire in this department. 

_ —————— 
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|if he chose. If a nobleman in England, or a prince on the conti- 
nent, was not to take a third part of the rent that their tenants 
could bear, would not his name be resounded in every portion of 


lossus of Rhodes! He has been ever desirous of diffusing know- 
| ledge, and has yiven liberally for that purpose. He founded a 
| school, to hold an intermediate place between the common school 
_ and the college; it has been some years in successful operation, 
and is now supported from his own purse. 
As an agriculturist, he has been the foremost in the state ; sparing 
| RO. expense or exertions to benefit the farming interests, and is now 
deeply engaged in the cause. 
In the promotion of temperance he has been assiduous and suc- 
cessful, teaching by precept and example, but he never joined those 
intemperate fanaticks who wished to banish the wine-cup from the 
table. He never can be made an ultra in anything. He 





LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE PATROON. 





You ask me to tell you who the person called “ the patroon,” in 
the state of New-York, may be, and what is the meaning of this 
appellation! In my answer I shall reverse the order. The title is 
a Dutch one, and means the lord of the manor, or a large land- 
holder. Although there are many descendants of the first settlers 
of this state, who are now in possession of large landed interests, 
yet the Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, now of Albany, is the one 
known by the name of the patroon, by way of pre-eminence. He was 
born in the city of . ew-York, in the fall of 1764, and has, of course, 
now passed his seventy-first year. He was born to affluence, having 
come into possession of one of the entailed estates of an original 
proprietor of the New Netherlands, who held his claims under the 
states-general of Holland, and from Indian grants. He finished his 
collegiate education at Harvard university, and was highly respected 
jn his class, although he was quite young when he graduated. Af- 
ter leaving college, he read law to qualify himself for a statesman, 
but without any intention to practice in the profession. He was 
early engaged in the publick business of the state of New-York. He 
was elected, when quite a young man, lieutenant-governour of New- 





is a valuable member of the Colonization Society—a philanthropist 
| who would diffuse happiness among al] mankind as far as he could, 
| but would not open the flood-gates of evil to push a principle to the 
extreme. Happy in great wealth, in the proper use of it; in a green 
| old age, and in virtuous children, he stil] continues the even tenour 
| of his way without any complaint that he has not had higher ho- 
nour, in political life, or more influence in directing his country’s 
destinies. Such a man may and will enjoy every moment of his 
| existence, thanking heaven that he has lived so long, not regretting 
| that the boundaries of human life are so short. He never sought 
for that momentary and extravagant gratitude from the suffering 
| poor relieved by his bounty, which is so grateful to many good 
H minds. No, he does better; he strives rather to prevent evils than 
to cure them. If he seldom hears the noisy huzzas of the multitude 


he goes, to *‘read his history in a nation’s eyes,” for he never ex- 
pended a cent of his wealth, nor wasted a moment of his precious 
| time to aid arbitrary power, or to foment party feuds. In social life 


mities, notwithstanding his refined feelings and high sense of honour, 
have always been placable ; he could forgive the fierce bursts of pas- 


York, when the illustrious John Jay was governour. He was then i sion, if he could be persuaded there was no violation of principle 


accounted worthy of being a coadjutor of such a man as John Jay. 
In the deepest hour of confusion, when every patriot had to strug- 
gle hard for the blessings of a federal constitution, he was true to 
his post, and his honesty was never doubted. The most furious of 
his political opponents will acknowledge that he has been as ex- 
alted for his sense of justice as for his active benevolence. In 1812, 
he was one of those men who supported the war, from a belief, all | 
things considered, that after it had been commenced, we had no al- 

ternative but to fight it out. Under Governour Tompkins, he ac- 
cepted fhe command of the militia on the fronuer. He marched at 
the shortest warning to the defence gf the soil, and bearded the 
enemy in his line, showing his ; wess as well as his patri- 
otism and moral courage. He Wever shunned any danger that was 
necessary for him to go through. He expended from his resources 
freely to arm and equip his division, and, with the magnanimity of 
Washington, thought not of his own emoluments, but of his coun- 
try’s honour and safety. 


| in them. Every day finds him alike assiduous in cherishing the good 
of society ; his bounties, his charities, his wishes, and his personal 
exertions, as the rain, the dews and the sun upon vegetation, give 
a verdure to all around him. Very seldom do we find in the study 
| of man a perfect symmetry of character ; excellence and defects are 
| thrown together, and we must, in general, judge of the character by 
| balancing the different properties, but in the one we are now at- 
| tempting to describe, the virtues are so well commingled, that, like 
the colours of light in a clear and lovely sky, they form the lustre 
| of the perfect day. If in the diorama of his life there are no moun- 
| tains of the first magnitude, nor cataracts of stupendous plunge, 
| the whole landscape is one of extended views, abounding in magni- 
ficent rivers and lovely brooks, on whose borders are enchanting 
bowers and classick temples. There is not a tree in the whole 
landscape that has not brought forth its fruits in due season, and ts 
not now as thrifty as ever. A spurious and transitory fame may 
arise in a few years, sweep through the land, for evil or for good, 
and when the historian shall come to examine it with discrimination 








In the infancy of the great system of internal improvements, he 
commenced his course for the good of the state; believing that 


and impartiality, it will be found to have been only a luminous va- 


| the globe ; and the world hail him as “the man of Ross,” in a co- | 


which are so fascinating to the ambitious, he never fails, wherever | 


| his friendships have been steady, warm and permanent ; and his en- | 





(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


| pour that arose in the damps and twilight of society; but a fame 
| founded on intelligence, benevolence, corporal and moral courage, 
|| kindly dispositions, refined affections, active duties and sound prin- 
|| ciples will grow brighter by the lapse of time, and become more 
|, firmly fixed in the memory and heart of each succeeding generation. 
In person, Mr. Van Renssellaer is tall, spare, majestick and 
| graceful. His countenance is full of intellect and composure, bear- 
ing evidence of his having obtained a mastery over his passions, 
| whatever they may have been. His manners are delicate, refined 
| and gentlemanly, equally removed from aristocratick pride on the 
| one hand, and from office-seeking familiarity on the other. Such 
jmen are “cedars in the garden of God that cannot be hid,” and 
| grow far apart even there. 

This hasty notice of Mr. Van Renssellaer was written by one 
who has no debt of gratitude to pay him, nor personal motives to 
eulogize him. This character was sketched for a gallery of mental 
portraits, selected at pleasure, from among the good and great of 
our countrymen, who will form the jewels in the crown of our na- 
tion's glory, and which will descend as heir-looms to posterity. If, 
at times, the writer has dipped his pen in his heart, when its currents 
flowed faster than they now do, and has left some of his pictures 
coloured as of the Titian school, in this instance he can safely say, 
that all is subdued and tame, and “the image paler than life.” x 











ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


ANSELM, THE FATALIST; OR, THE BLACK IDEA. 
1. 


He was tall, pale, and thin; with a broad, expansive, and bony 
forehead, black hair, and large, dark, and melancholy eyes 

As regards his moral and mental description . he was as 
serious as a sexton; sad, , and stern. He believed in God, 


—— ° the Fi i. 
f : wae his comrades frolicked about in joyous and careless gayety, 


with arms, downcast looks, and measured steps, he paced 
, along the shadowed side of the seminary wall, dreaming of the in- 
fernal abyss, its streams of burning lava, and the hideous demons 
who inhabit it; the: cries of the tortured sounded hoarsely in his 
, ears, and tne yelling laughter of the fiends set his teeth on edge— 
‘and then, when his affrighted imagination painted in vivid colours 
every accessory of this nightmare of the soul, a lank, bird-like hand, 
with fingers like claws, pointed out to him the place which he was 
‘ one day destined to occupy. 
Then would bis hair stand on end, and closing his eyes as if to 
' shut out the horrible vision, he drew his hand across his brow damp 
_with-the cold sweat. The°idea was always present to his fancy ; 
| like the daughter of Satan and Sin, awful, imprecating and despair- 
ing, it followed him ever*and everywhere, compassed him about, 
poisoning the tenour Of his life, embittering every thought, throwing 
a darker horrour into ‘his dreams ; and, inexorable and pitiless, hissed 
into his ear the awful words, “doomed . cursed for ever.” 
Yet still he continued to pray constantly to God, and signed his 
forehead and bosom with holy water, and bending low before the 
virgin mother, he beat his breast and wept, and prayed that this 
| cross might be removed. 
When he had closed his third year of theology, and there stil! 





| remained three years before he could be ordained a priest, he quit- 
‘| ted the seminary. His black idea accompanied him 


i. 

His father and mother were both dead; he was alone in the 
world. He could have wished to die, but he had a destiny to fulfil 

His life was like the lingering hope of a condemned criminal ; he 
clung to it, with knees, nails and teeth, like a falling person to the 
briars which clothe the sides of a precipice—for the doom of dam- 
nation was at the bottom. He saw each hour, minute and second 
loosening, breaking off, and tearing away the fragile roots which sup- 
ported him, and each new hold which he grasped was nearer and 
nearer the end of the abyss. For life is but a hurrying io death ; 
each instant we leave is added to the sum, is an addition to the 
weight, an impetus to the descent, and a past period of the lease. 

Over the days that he had lived he wept with rage and despair, 
and desired in his phrensy to arrest the silent-footed hours; but they 
glided on rapidly and imperceptibly, more persevering and swifter 
than the steed of Mazeppa 

An orphan, and without resources, he was forced to sell his 
clothes and books to get a bed to lie on, and a scanty crust. One 
day, when he had nothing left but his worn and threadbare cassock, 
and his breviary greasy with thumbing and black with use, and no- 
thing to eat, he rushed to the seminary, demanded to see the supe- 
riour, and in a hoarse voice faltered out, “I am famished.” The 
gave him food. 





| 
| 
‘ 
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Bat the heads of the house of religion determined that be should | 
pass his three remaining years of probation in the world ; hoping 
that his dark presentiment would abandon him there, sooner than 
in solitude and silence. So they procured him the place of tutor 
in the family of Madame de Doux. 

Le 

She was six-and-thirty, of elegant manners, with fine teeth, and 
superb blue eyes. Her two boys were of eight and ten years. Since 
1828, her husband had slept in a winding-sheet of white marble—in 
Pére-la-Chaise. 

As she dared not marry again for fear of the sneers of the censo- 
rious world, and as her soul and feelings required that she should 
have something to love—she loved heaven, turned devotee, and 
fasted. 

When Anselm was introduced to her, with his pale cheeks, his 
dark locks, his sombre dress, and his darker sadness—she first pitied 
him, and then forgot her love to heaven, and bestowed it upon him. 
For she had fathomed, beneath his gloomy brow, a soul susceptible 
of unbounded devotion. 


She dressed him in cassocks of the finest textured cloth ; his | 


bands were wrought by her white and rosy fingers; he wore silk 
stockings, and read to her out of exquisite books, and dwelt ina 
gorgeous chamber, with mahogany praying-desk, and ivory crucifix. 
He had all this from her, and plenty of honied words besides—but 
he did not understand their import. How could his mind compre- 
hend her meaning—with the dark idea which haunted him, and 
goaded him to madness? 

A woman of six-and-thirty’s love is phrensy—she spoke to him 
more unequivocally, her meaning was plain, and he cried: “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan.” 

He left her with three thousand five hundred franks, which he had 
economized out of his salary. 


Madame de Doux took her revenge. You shall see how! 


Iv. 

I will tell you why he wished to be a priest. 

His idea of his predestined doom had become certitude ; for 
neither prayers wor fasting, nor tears nor holy water had availed to 
exorcise this fatal presentiment, inherent to his thoughts as his soul 
to his body. He was as sure of his destiny of torture as is the crimi- 
nal, whose appeal has been rejected, of the guillotine ; and it was 
to struggle against this destiny, to force heaven to be unjust in con- 
demning him, that he desired to consecrate to it his entire existence ; 
and to serve, adore, and worship with heart and soul, the Being who 
had cursed him for eternity. 

It was with pleasure, therefore, that he quitted the lady and bent | 
his steps to the seminary. His three years were expired, and he 
demanded ordination. They told him: ** No.” 

He then left Paris, and presented himself at a country semi- 
nary. They told him to come back in eight days, while they in- 
At the end of this period they said; “ No.” 


quired about him. 


A groan of despair burst from his lips; he was like the ship- | 
| once, by chance, and bent her steps toward a superb monument. As | 


| she passed she perceived a tall youth, standing with folded arms, || 


wrecked mariner who is drowning, and to whose cries for succour 
the passing boat answers: ‘“ No! stay where you are !” 

His reason received a terrible shock, which nearly destroyed it ; 
for he looked upon himself as lost. But a laughing demon seized 
him ; and he returned to Paris laughing and singing. 

v. 


“In sooth,” said he, “ since T shall have to groan and howl in 
the eternal dungeon, let me laugh enough now. What a madman 
I should be to commence my hell upon earth! Let us have sport here, 
and reserve tears and sighs for the other place!” 

His frantick joy was 4 pitiable thing to see, it was so awkward, 
so wild, and even painful, and sat so sadly upon his pale features. 

What do you think he did with his cassocks of superfine cloth! 
He turned them into fashionable frock-coats. With his bands! He 
tore them with his teeth, and flung them into the street. With his 
three thousand five hundred franks? He took them to one hundred 
and thirteen,* Palais Royal, flung them on the rouge, and went away 
with ten times the amount in his pockets. 


Certainly, you would not know him again now. His dark hair, 


and which formerly fell in disorded masses upon his shoulders, is now || 


elaborately trained into perfumed curls ; and his tall figure is shown 


to advantage im a dress of the most unexceptionable cut. His boots | 
glitter with careful polish, and are in the extremity of the ton ; with | 


satin waistcoat, and pantaloons which seem as if they were made on 


the limb, with eye-glass and cane—an incarnation of the most per- , 


fect exquisite ! 

And the poor abbé, who sold his rags for a morsel of black bread, 
now breakfasts at the Café Anglais, and dines at Very’s. 

But say nothing to him of the past, and do not anticipate the mor- 
row. Let him whirl in the round of pleasure, and follow the giddy || 
illusion which hurries him onward ; let the poor youth frequent the | 
gilded coffee-houses, the dazzling balls, the full-dressed promenades ; 
let him lap his intoxicated senses in the elysium of harmony at the 
opera and the concert, and raise the dust of the Bors de Boulogne 
under the steel-armed hoofs of his English horse ! 

Is it not enough that when he returns home, an hour after midnight, 
he finds on his pillow the black idea awaiting him ! 

VI. 

But tell me if this career of pleasure and dissipation could be | 
long carried on by a young man whose heart was incessantly knaw- 
ed by such a fancy? ’ 

No. In two months he had enough of gilded coffee-houses, daz- 
zling balls and full-dressed promenades. The musick of opera and 
concert was discord to him. He sold his English steed. He quitted 


———-———____ ___ — 





* A notorious gambling-liouse in the Palais-Royal. 
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| his handsome room, whose Venetian mirrors frightened him. He 
broke his cane ongore- -glass, and in the plain garb of a simple scho- 

| lar, went and hired a room in the city. 

| No more curls on his forehead, nor joy on his lips, nor the dress 
of a dandy on his body. 

When night came on, he went out to think and dream where the 


dead are sleeping their last and cold sleep ; whose souls sing praises || 


to heaven, or curse it—and where all, the chosen and the reprobate, || 
lie side by side with a cross on their bosom. 
With what joy would he have turned doubter, and believed in an- 
nihilation—that all is finished when the worms have knawed you to 
' the bone! But he had faith in heaven, and the mysteries ; and his || 
faithful companion, who always whispered the word of doom into his || 
ears, was too pious to allow him to doubt. 
vil. 

There was an angel, whose eyes were bluer and clearer than the 
skies of Provence, with long silken tresses, glossy, fine and bright, 
and which, falling upon her ivory shoulders, covered them like a man- 
tle of gold thread. 
| This angel was sixteen, with a waist like a houri's, with inge- 
nuous brow, modest and downcast look, and foot so small! and yet 
| it had no wings, for it was a young girl and was called Marie. 
| She was dressed in a gown of black with white stripes, and every 
evening she came to bend her little knees on a new grave, and to 

moisten with her tears a name inscribed in white letters upon a black 
cross. It was at Pére-la-Chaise. 
| 





These words were on the cross: “* Marte- Francoise Leboy, died, 
aged thirty-four-years, twelfth o of September, 1830.” To this was 
added : “ I wait for you above.” 

How the poor child prayed ! how she kissed the cross placed over 
| her mother’s head ! until a man approached, and tapped her gently 
| on the shoulder, and led her away. It was her uncle. Her father 
, died many years ago in the year of Waterloo—you understand. 


| vill. 


It was at Pére-la-Chaise that he first saw her—and there it was 
that he went every evening to see her pray and weep. 

There is no need of details ; let me say that he loved her with 
| all the strength of his wild and exaggerated soul—that he adored 
| her, as he would have done the Deity, had not the Deity cursed him. 

Do you comprehend '—he, to love an angel! to spend his life 
with an angel ! to hear this ange) speak to him, to answer her words 
of love with like accents! He, the condemned; he dreamed. . . . 

When her uncle had touched Marie's shoulder, and led her away, 
Anselm placed his knees on the spot she quitted, and wept upon the 
wooden cross over the remains of the poor mother, who had been 
| torn from her child, but waited for her above. . . . 

As Marie lef: the cemetery, she perceived him. 
What could possibly ensue from a love thus begun in Pére- 





| la-Chaise ! 
There was another female, but not in mourning, who came there 


| and with his eyes fixed upon a young girl kneeling before a hum- 
ble cross ; she recognised him—but continued her walk toward the 
|, rich and ornamented tomb of marble. 
|| She returned there, however, every day after this. 

One evening when Marie had retired, and he had taken her place | 
on the grave, this woman approached—slowly and timidly. When || 
she was close to him, she uttered, in a scarcely-perceptible tone— 


” 


“Anselm.” Her voice trembled . . . . 
He started, recognised the woman who addressed him, and again 
screamed—* Begone, get thee behind me, Satan !” 


He fled, dreaming of his angel. 


Ix. 


| side, gazing on her, and dreaming his dream of rapture and of hope 
I do not know if the other female . . . . But itis no matter. ‘The 
night came on, and with it came an autumnal storm, furious, violent, 
| and roaring, like an ungovernable steed, with mane of fire, and 
|| neighingof thunder . . . . 
| rattled upon the marble of the tombs, and upon the forest of crosses . . . 
He rushed towards Marie, snatched her in his arms, and bounded 
away in terrour . . . . for the lightning flashed around, and seemed 
| to fill the air. He dragged her onward. 
He appeared like a vampire, with his dark dress, and pale and | 





sombre visage, and mournful look . . . 
his arms . . creeping among the tombs . . 
| crosses, and ever and anon perceiving the worm-eaten coffins 
| cracking or crumbling beneath his heavy tread. And thus he 
| hurried through the dark, and a fearful vision he looked when the || 
] lightning flash threw its pale, blue, and lurid flame upon him, 


\| the howling of the storm, the beating of the rain, and the voice of I} 


| the hurricane among the cypresses. 


Marie is there, weeping . . . . Anselm is a few steps on one || 


the rain fell in solid columns, and the hail || 


doubted whether che wa was sleeping « or ‘waking, and for some time 
she could not articulate for terrour and emotion. But the eloquence 
of despair was successful, and she agreed to unite her fate with his, 
and to be to him the angel of hope and joy that he had pictured her. 
} XI. 
He escorted her to her uncle, who was alarmed at her protracted 
absence, and had sought for her in vain. He did not refuse him; 
| but directed him tc call on the morrow, when he would make 
inquiries about him. Anselm referred him to the seminary; and 
| after some hours had elapsed, Marie asked her uncle respecting 
‘him. He made her no reply, but handed to her an open letter. 
| After reading it, she went out, noiselessly : it was evening. 

A few instants later came the condemned, with the hope in his 
heart, that the happiness of his future life would expel the dark 
idea in his bosom. 

“Well!” said he, with a voice trembling and unsteady with 
excitement. 

“ Never,” was the reply. 

Overcome with rage and disappointment, he threw himself on the 
ground, while his throat swelled so that he could not utter; he 
clasped the uncle's knees with fearful vehemence—he swore, wept, 
entreated, and menaced, by turns . . . . 

The uncle called for his people to thrust him away 

Anselm raised himself upright, and shrieking, ‘I will have her,” 
rushed up the staircase, hurried through the house, and the rooms, 
calling for Marie. She was not there. He darted through the 
door, rushed through the streets, searched every church in his way, 
and went on to Pére-la-Chaise. She was not there. 

Do you know where he found her next morning’s dawn! At the 
Morgue ! . dead, drowned, lying upon the marble platform, as 
cold and lifeless as it. 


xil. 

So Marie was at the Morgue, dead at sixteen, and by her own 
act; she also would be lost! 

Her right hand was closed with convulsive force, and the corner 
| of a letter was seen crumpled up in her grasp. Anselm opened 
her hand mechanically, and the paper fell at his feet. It was dated 
fifteenth January last; was addressed te the superiour of the 
seminary, and was sizned Louise De Doux. The contents related 
to him, and were dreadfully false and calumnious. 

When hg saw it, a maniacal laugh shook him, his teeth chat- 
tered . 

“] will kill her!” said he. 

“Who!” inquired the keeper of the Morgue. 

“Oh! you will see.” 

xi. 

This is indeed a rich apartment ; velvet hangings, grand furni- 
ture, a luxurious bed with its silken coverings, and then that dying, 
| flickering lamp, which throws its feeble rays, softened by the 
ground-glass shade, upon every object. 

In the bed a lady lies sleeping. —Is she young or old! 
not be very old, as her chamber is so elegant and graceful. 

It is Madame De Doux, at midnight 

The velvet window-curtains are shaken, and a tall, darkly dressed 
man leaps lightly into the room. He approaches noiselessly, and 
| standing at the foot of the bed, folds his arms, and speaks: ‘ Louise.” 
| How deep her slumber is! To arouse her from it he is obliged 
to shake her. 

* No cries, woman!" whispered the intruder: “It is Anselm, 
| whom you loved, and who rejected your love as heaven did his! 
But my feelings are changed now . . . . I love vou, and I return to 
|you. It seems adream to you, does it not! you never expected 
me here, and at this hour . . . . but look well at me, it is me, 
notwithstanding! Why don’t you opeck to me? are you frightened? 
‘are you not glad to see me at last '’ 

She was, indeed, alarmed, and her hand, which the man had 
| seized and clasped ip his own, trembled 

“ You love me well, Louise . . . . I know it, and therefore it was 
that you prevented me consecrating my life to heaven, for you 
| wished to have it to yourself. Well, then, my life and soul are 
| yours, I will never leave you—TI will always be with you, now and 
He laughed bitterly, and gnashed his teeth. 
this letter is yours; it is the one, you may 





| She can- 


| through eternity.” 


|** Now look... . 
| remember, which you sent to the superiour, when I wished to 


, ; a 
| return to him on leaving your house . . . . You do not know that 





. Carrying a young girl in || 
| answer me. 
stumbling among the || 


Marie read your calumnies, and then aaueal herself... . and 
ll now I come to you to tell you how I adore you! But you do not 
Assure me that you love me—I must have your 


” 


heart—it is my only hope, my only joy now . 


| When his passionate words had convinced her, and his entreaties 
I had wrung from her the avowal of her affection, he leaned toward 

ll her as if to clasp her in his arms, and drove his poniard into her 
amid || 


| bosom. 
| * Lost—” cried he with savage transport: “she had not time to 


cha 


| pray to heaven for pardon ! 


| With an arm of iron he forced open the iron-bound door of a ih =e 


mausoleum, and there he sank down exhausted with ber. 
| With her .. . . how happy at that moment was the doomed ! 


x. 


Yes! . . . for he dried with his lips those light ringlets stream- | 


ing with rain, warming with his burning kisses that forehead 
white and frozen like the statue of a tomb 
trembling with terrour, speechless, and gasping, upon his knees. He 
talked to her of love, of his condemnation, of the happiness they 
might enjoy. He was mad! . . . he addressed her as his zuardian 


angel, and amid the loud artillery of heaven he repeated her caressing |) 
name. To her it was like adream, a vision of the night .. . . she! 


| He was thrown into the Conciergerie, in a very dark dungeon . . . - 
he paced this hole of six square feet, impatient to repay to that 
| rendezvous where two women were waiting for him. 

of sessions, and sat®in the criminal 


He appeared in the c 
Pt 
when his advocate rose to defend 


|'box. He nvticed nothing. O 


. for he held her |! | him, he sternly interrupted him, Saying: ** The man lies.—Sentence 
lof death.—Be it so.” 


Master Sanson* escorted him to the guillotine, and that was an 
end of a sad drama. But the three souls are together there, where 
every one will be that dies unrepentant and despairing. P. 





* The hereditary executioner of Paris. 
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ORIGINAL GOSSIP AND TABLE-TALK. 


A FAMILIAR EPISTLE. 


Tue politeness and gallantry of the following epistle are not 
equal to its point and terseness, and we admit it solely to show how 
sharply, concisely, and epigrammatically a string of ill-natured things 
can be bound together in rhyming couplets. 


“ Now do, dear Dr. Crabbe, write some of your nice verses upon me! for 
I should like to know what you really think of me.” 


Dear madam, I think you a terrible bore ; 

1 always have thought, but ne’er said so before. 

But since you insist on’t, Pll freely confess, 

There's no mortal on earth I'd fain think about less - 
Yet "tis not your felly—that might be amusing ; 

Nor homeliness—these are of no one’s own choosing : 
But your mocking-bird wisdom, your learned pretences, 
Your vanity, drive me half out of my senses. 

If yews would but leave nature as she has left you 

To work her own way, though with implements few, 
And those none of the brightest, at least you would meet 
With indulgence or pity, denied to conceit. 

But to hear a stark simpleton prating for ever, 

And still at each blunder cry, * Is not this clever?” 
Without an idea to smart for, herself, 

Adopting and marring the best of each shelf ; 

That she’s been among books making plain to all round, 
By showing what lumber and dust she has found ; 
Putting dates in confusion, and “times out of joint,” 
And quoting long stories, omitting the point ; 

The heads of discourses, but leaving behind 

The members, the sinews, the spirit, the mind ; 
Choosing just the absurdest of all she has heard 

To descant on, or making the wisest absard— 

To see a gray damsel, who's only not frightful, 
Looking out of both eyes—*‘ am I not quite delightful ™ 
Pirouetting, curvetting, and putting in motion 

All the airs of a beauty expecting devotion— 

1 own are temptations that grievously fret me, 

For they stir up the sin that’s most apt to beset me ; 
And therefore, dear madam, permit me to say, 

My opinion is this—yvyou're best out of my way! 

Not out of the world, though! for that would deprive 
The world of a study, the nchest alive— 

But out of my sight and my hearing, for we, 

Though you prate for a century, ne'er could agree. 
You say you love candour, and if you wish more, 
Send me word, I have plenty remaining in store. 











THE AUTOGRAPH HUNTER, 


There are individuals who spend hours in whittling and cutting their 
names upon every smooth surface ; there are others who have a pro- 
pensity to leave marks of their presence on every spot where they hap- 
pen to be, no matter how difficult or dangerous to reach. Among the 
rocky precipices of the Highlands, ciphers and initials are discerni- 
ble, traced by some adventurous hand, desirous of perpetuating the 
memorable fact of its existence, and to convey to future ages the 
knowledge of the exploit. 

It is not so much to the quality as to the quantity of his trea- 
sures, that the true autographist looks. Turn over his precious col- 
lection of scribbling. Jord Byron figures by the side of Pop Em- 
mons, and a manuscript leaf of the Fredoniad, is as religiously pre- 
served as a page of Childe Harold; the scrawl of Mr. George 
Jones is regarded with the same veneration as that of Kean; Mr. 
Robert Walsh and Lord Bacon, Shakspeare and General Macomb, 
Napoleon Bonaparte and Colonel Pluck are all equally famous in the 
eyes of the autographist. 

The question here naturally arises, what utility is to be derived, 
or what interest or amusement can be found, in such pursuits. He 
takes pleasure in pointing out to you how elegantly and easily Mr. 
Van Buren traces the B in his liquid name, and how firmly and de- 
cidedly the president impresses the A of his illustrious prenomen ; 
how sublimely unintelligible is the rapid and blotted cipher of Na- 
poleon ; how clear, massive and distinct the manuscript of Shak- 
speare ; how impertinent and intrusive the touches of Mr. George 
Jones. He points out how careful Mr. Astor is not to cross his 7"s, 
which he attributes to the economy of time and ink of that worthy 
personage. He will direct your attention to an autograph of Mr. 
Halleck, and you will expect to see a fragment of the incomparable 
Marco Bozzaris. No—it is a note to his bootmaker, scolding him 
for his want of punctuality. And this the autograph-hunter calls a 
search into character, this is the only criticism he approves ; he re- 
marks the singularities of authors, by their care or neglect of dot- 
ting their 7’s—tests their genius by the large or contracted dimen- 
sions of the tails of their Y's or loops of their L’s; his only study 
of the character of a great man is confined to his penmanship. 








A DOMESTICK ANNOYANCE, 


A loud-tongued and energetick Xantippe is comparatively endur- 
able, because, when the storm is at the highest, calm weather may be 
looked for, and violence is always followed by exhaustion and re- 
pose. The philosophy even of Socrates would have failed had he 
encountered a helpmate like the following, which we copy from a 
manuscript before us : 


She was, in truth, the nonpareil of women and of scolders. 
her a shrew ; 
men give the name of Tartar. She was none of your fierce, pepper-tempered 
creatures, who wrangle in a loud voice over the whole house, and some- 
times take broomsticks to the servants. Such viragoes are in a measure 
sufferable, for they are sometimes in good-humour. My Margaret was of the 
farmly of Croakers, as they are called; that is, of a jugubrious, grumbling 
complexion, always sad and whining, full of suspicions and reproaches, now 
in tears, now in hystericks, always In an ill-humour, and so keeping every- 
one about her in a state of misery. : 





LEARNING AND LOVE, 


Pope, Dryden, Swift, Racine, Milton, Bacon, Locke, Boileau, 
La Fontaine (with all his naiveté, which is generally indicative of 
passion) were none of them famous as lovers. Ovid's conceits are 
the antipodes of feeling, and Anacreon was a mere roué. Cowley 
was an anchorite ; Prior, who wrote so freely on love, was a rake ; 
and Rousseau wrote ** Julie,” and lived with Thérése, who was “al! 
for love, and a little for the bottle.’ 


I have called | 
but it must not be supposed she was of that species to which | 


FRENCH QUOTATIONS. 
The blunders made by Frenchmen when they meddle with Eng- 


equivoque and the oddest misconstruction. For instance, Chateau- 
briand, the most polished scholar and elegant writer in France, thus 
|| quotes a verse of a well-known English song, “ Peaceful slumber- 
ing on the ocean.” 


“ If the wind tempestuous blowing, 
Stull no danger there descry, 
The guiltless heart its boon bestowing, 
Sooth them with its lolly boy, lolly bey,” etc 


I have copied it as the noble author wrote it. 








GREATNESS. 


Greatness is only greatness in itself ; 
It rests not on externals, nor its worth 
Derives from gorgeous pomp, or glittering pelf, 
Or chance of arms, or accident of birth. 
It lays its deep foundation in the soul, 
And piies a tower of virtues to the skies, 
Around whose pinnacle majestick roll 
The clouds of glory, starred with angel eyes. 





THE SONG IN CYMBELINE. 


It occurs to me that this beautiful song has always been incorrectly 
| pointed, so as to obscure the beauty of one passage. The passage | 
allude to is thus given : 
And winking mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes, 
With everything that pretty bin ; 
My lady sweet, arise ! 





| 

|| That is to say, winking mary-buds, with everything that is pretty, be- 

|| gin to open their golden eyes. 1 would suggest the following reading : 

i 
| 
| That is to say, arise with all that is beautiful. 

|| ported by the celebrated line of Chaucer 


And winking mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eves ; 

With everything that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet, arise! 


This reading is sup- 


“Up rose the sun—and up rose Emilie.” 


INSCRIPTION OVER A GAMBLING-HOUSE PORTAL. 


There is a French inscription on a gambling-house, which there have 
|| been a thousand attempts to render into English ; but all of them sin- 
gularly wide of the brevity and point of the original, which we give 
| for the benefit of our French readers 
} Inscription sur la porte d'une maison de jeu. 
“Il est trois portes a cet antre ; 
L’espoir, l'infamie, et la mort 
Par la premiere on y entre, 
Par les deux dermeres on en sort.” 


The nearest approach to the original is the following, by James Nack. 


Inscription on the door of a gambling-house. 


Three portals to this den of sin, 

Hope, shame, and death, arrest the view ; 
By the first we enter in, 

And leave it by the other two. 


FACTS AND APHORISMS. 





There are people so morbidly rigid and wrong-headedly severe 
| in their notions, that they look upon amusement as a sin, and any 
| innocent recreation us a stumbling-block and a scandal. 
| may be applied the sentence of a French ethical writer: “ they 
| would deprive the world of spring and youth; deducting the former 
| from the year, and the latter from life.” 

We do not remember to have met with a better description than 
| that of the Irishman—* that he was a sort of minotaur, half man 


lish names are as amusing as they are strange; and even in quoting | ‘ 
English phrases they have an unaccountable propensity to fall into | 


| mind is in this state, the individual is religious 
| the world must at times occupy the thoughts, and its jarring colli- 





ORIGINAL SUNDAY READING. 





Excerpts from Mr. Dunlap’s new work, “ Thirty Years Ago, or the Water- 
Drinker,” now in the press, and to be published in a few days, by Bancroft and 
Holly, No. 8, Astor's Hotel, Broadway.) 





GENUINE RELIGION. 


How beautiful is that religion which teaches to love God above 
all things, and my neighbour as myself! Religion is benevolence, 
and benevolence includes every virtue. The benevolent cannot be 


| uncharitable, cannot be unfaithful, cannot be censorious, cannot be 


impure in act or thought, cannot be selfish: they love God and 
their neighbours, and they do as they would be done by. But who 
is religious ? who is benevolent! who is at all times pure in thought 
and deed! who is at all times free from censoriousness, from un- 
charitableness! None. No not one. The precepts taught us as 
those on which “ hang all the law and the prophets,” the love of God 


|and the love of our neyghbour, may be impressed upon the heart and 


have the whole undivided assent of the understanding ; while the 
But the cares of 


sions, and divert the mind from this wholesome state. ‘The passions 
which have been cherished by bad education ; the indulgences that 


'| have become habitual before the beauty of wisdom was perceived ; 


the thousand and ten thousand occurrences which tempt the mch to 
uncharitableness and the poor to envy and malice, all by turns 
banish the truth from the mind. This has led men to the desert and 


| to the monastery ; to become hermits and monks; forgetting that 


religion requires to do as well as to suffer. ‘Truth becomes eflec- 


j tive by frequent contemplation ; and the habitual recurrence of its 
|| precepts induces practice. 


1 


— 


HUMANITY TO INFERIOUR ANIMALS. 


What was sport to him was worse than death to creatures endow- 
ed with life by the same Creator who blessed him with health and 


|| strength ; creatures enjoying the same blessings in another degree— 


' acting God's will. 


this ** gave him pause’’—and reason told him that he was counter- 
He frequently observed, too, that a bird wound- 
ed escaped, and he knew that there was no surgeon to cure the 
wound, or nurse to attend the patient—for * misery doth part the 


| flux of company’—the herd shun the wounded stag—the struck 


|| was only winged, and ran 


bird “ seeks the rushes” and there pines and dies in solitude. One 
day Spiflard exultingly brought down a bird from its flight—the fowl 
The triumphant man pursued—over- 


took, and placed his foot on his victim. He stooped to seize it— 


| the bird turned up its eye and looked him full in the face with such 


| that its nature is heir to 


an imploring, such a reproving glance, that his heart smote him ; and 
his reason rebuked him as a convicted murderer—a murderer for 
In times long after he has said, ** | have seen that eye a thou- 


sport 
He never discharged a gun to kill for pleasure again. 


sand times.” 





YOUTH. 


How delighted dost thou revel in the full flow of nature's boun- 
teous stream, swelling to expected perfection! To the present feel- 
ing of enjoyment, and to the unbounded anticipation of future bliss, 
how open is youth! How full of delight and how beauteous in in- 
fancy, although, like the early blossom of spring, it feels the chills 
We press the elastick muscle, full and 
soft, of the healthful child, and pass our fingers through the glossy 


|| curls, and fondly pinch the rosy, dimpled cheek, and gaze in the 


laughing eyes, and express with enthusiasm our admiration of the 
promise nature gives of its future perfection—we know not what ; 
but we feel, and know that we love youth even in its imbecility 
As it approaches to and attains maturity, how admirable, how lovely 
is youth in its pristine purity! Though man may not measure the 


To them power of God by his own weakness, he may, and must, love youth, 


beauty, and purity ; and while such love is active in bim, he must 
adore his infinitely good Creator 
INTEMPERANCE 


| It may be observed, of the unhappy subjects to habitual ebriety, 
that they have intervals free from delusion, during which rational 


| and half bull.” The felicitousness of this comparison is paralleled by | conduct is continued, for a longer or shorter period, according to 


| an adaptatiun of a classical line to a modern occurrence, when “ humi 


the circumstances in which the person is placed. When the desire 


procumbit bos” was applied to De Bos's treatise attacking one of for unnatural excitement occurs, and is yielded to, it grows by what 


Hume's philosophical works. 





POETICAL ADIEUS. 


Lines to friends on parting—adieus to Marys and Lauras—and 
stanzas on revisiting the scenes of our childhood—are trite and 
| commonplace subjects, about which much more has been said and 
sung than we ever wish to hear again. But, in the following effu- 


it feeds on, for a time, and the victim of depraved appetite, 
glorying in his shame, goes on from one stage of disease to another, 
each one rising above the preceding, in symptoms of madness ;— 
madness, hailed as health. until nature fails, and the degraded being 
sinks, crying for aid to the physician or the friend, to save him froia 
the yawning grave he suddenly sees open before him; or the rack- 
ing pains which awakened reason tells him are the fruits of miscon- 
duct, and the precursors of death. ‘Then comes that pitiful repent- 
ance which knows not amendment, and that forced abstinence, in 


| sion, there is a natural piety in the thoughts, and a melody in the | which is no merit. 


construction which warrant us in giving them an insertion. 


TO A FRIEND AT PARTING. 


Think of me '— When '— 
Just at the gentle twilight hour, 
When the dews are falling on tree and flower, 
When birds to their quiet nests have cone, 
And the summer night comes softly on 

Think of me then. 


Think of me '—When!— 
As thou art roving through pleasant clades, 
Or lingering mid the deep forest's shades, 
Gazing on flower and field and tree, 
Let thy thoughts turn for awhile to me: 
Think of me then. 


Think of me '—When ’— 
As some sweet strain we have loved to hear, 
Comes with a pathos deep to thine ear, 
Or a soft note over thy senses flung, 
Brings back the time when that lay was sung 
Think of me then. 


Think of me '— When '— 
At the early hours of the sabbath morn, 
When no rude sounds on the breeze are borne, 
When all is balmy and sweet and still, 
And the mists are rising from stream and hill 
Think of me then. 


Think of me '—When !— 
At that lone hour, when, on bended knee, 
Thou art breathing a praver to the Deity, 
That al] whom thou lovest he may defend, 
O, ask some boon for thy distant friend : 
Think of me then. 








RELIGIOUS TRUTHS 


Happily, truth must prevail. Those dangerous doctrines which 
enslave men politically under the mask of reigion, are sinking into 
contempt and abhorrence with the tyrannies which supported them, 
and are supported by them. The struggle may yet be protracted, 
for with the tyrants of the earth, and their emissaries, it is a strug- 
gle for existence: but neither force nor art can prevail against 
knowledge which has gained the sanction of experrence. Those mon- 


| strous errours which claim authority from an antiquity surrounded 


by the darkness of the middle ages, and stained with the crimes of 
murder, havock, and massacre, inflicted upon those who saw a beam 
of light, and held fast to opinion for conscience sake—those errours, 
will be known hereafter only to raise the wonder of the hearer or 
reader, that such fatal absurdity could have existed 





DUTIES TO THE POOR 


Should she go’ Formerly she had never asked herself the ques- 
tion when called upon by misery. She had gone in search of the 
children of the poor for the Sunday schools, sometimes in company, 
but if a companion did noi offer, she sought the abode of pov- 
erty, too often associated with vice, fearlessly to rescue infancy 
from ignorance. She knew the intunate connexion between iyno- 
rance and guilt: and the necessity which exists °n society for strenu- 
ous exertions to make the podr see, that intemperance and unprovi- 
dence were the great causes of suffering 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 





CATTERSKILL FALLS. 





BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 





Mipst greens and shades the Catterskill leaps 
From cliffs where the wood-flower clings ; 
All summer he sprinkles his verdant steeps 


With the sweet light spray of the mountain springs ; 


And he shakes the woods on the mountain side 
When they drip with the rains of autumn-tide. 


But when, in the forest bare and old, 
The blast of December calls, 

He builds, by the starlight clear and cold, 
A palace of ice where his torrent falls, 

With turret and arch, and fretwork fair, 

And pillars blue as the summer air. 


For whom are those glorious chambers wrought 
In the cold and cloudless night ? 

Is there neither spirit nor motion of thought 
In forms so lovely and hues so bright? 

Hear what the gray-haired woodmen tell 

Of this wild stream and its rocky dell. 


*T was hither a youth of dreamy mood, 

A hundred winters ago, 
Had wandered over the mighty wood, 

When the panther’s track was fresh on the snow, 
And keen were the winds that came to stir 


The long dark boughs of the hemlock fir. 


And here he paused, and against the trunk 
Of a tall gray linden leant, 

When the broad clear orb of the sun had sunk 
From his path in the frosty firmament, 

And over the round dark edge of the hill, 

A cold green light was quivering still. 





And the crescent moon, high over the green, 
From a sky of crimson shone 

On that icy palace, whose towers were seen 
To sparkle as if with stars of their own ; 

While the water fell, with a hollow sound, 

’Twixt the glistening pillars ranged around 


Is that a being of life that moves 

Where the crystal battlements rise? 
A maiden watching the moon she loves, 

At the twilight hour, with pensive eyes’ 
Was that a garment which seemed to gleam 
Betwixt the eye and the falling stream! 


’Tis only the torrent tumbling o'er, 
In the midst of those glassy walls, 
Gushing, and plunging, and beating the floor 
Of the rocky basin in which it falls. 
Tis only the torrent—but why that start ! 
Why gazes the youth with a throbbing heart ? 


He thinks no more of his home afar, 

Where his sire and sister wait ; 
He heeds no longer how star after star 

Looks forth on the night as the hour grows late ; 
He heeds not the snow-wreaths lifted and cast 
From a thousand boughs by the rising blast. 


His thoughts are alone of those who dwell 
In the halls of ice and snow, 
Who pass where the shining domes upswell 
From the alabaster floors below ; 
Where the frost-trees bourgeon with leaf and spray, 
And frost-gems scatter a silvery day. 


“ And oh that those glorious haunts were mine !” 
He speaks, and through all the glen 

Thin shadows swim in the faint moonshine, 
And take a ghastly likeness of men, 

As if the slain by the wintry storms 

Came forth to the air in their earthly forms. 


There pass the chasers of seal and whale, 
With their weapons quaint and grim, 

And bands of warriours in glimmering mail, 
And herdsmen and hunters huge of limb ; 

There are naked arms with bow and spear, 

And furry gauntlets the carbine rear. 


There are mothers—and oh how sadly their eyes 
On their children’s white brows rest ; 
There are youthful lovers—the maiden lies, 
In a seeming sleep, on the chosen breast ; 
There are fair wan women with moon-struck air, 
The snow-stars flecking their long loose hair. 


They eye him not as they float along, 
But his hair stands up with dread, 

When he sees that he moves with the phantom throng, 
Till those icy turrets are o'er his head, 

And the torrent’s roar, as they enter, seems 

Like a drowsy murmur heard in dreams. 
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The glittering threshold is scarcely past, 

When there gathers and wraps him round 
A thick white twilight, sullen and vast, 

In which there is neither form nor sound ; 

The phantoms, the glory, vanish all, 

With the dying voice of the waterfall. 


Slow passes the darkness of that trance, 
And the youth now faintly sees 
Huge shadows and gushes of light that dance 
On a rugged ceiling of unhewn trees, 
And walls where the hides of beasts are hung, 
And rifles glitter on antlers slung. 


On a couch of shaggy skins he lies ; 
As he strives to raise his head, 
Hard-featured woodmen, with kindly eyes, 
Come round him and smooth his furry bed, 
And bid him rest, for the evening star 
Is scarcely set, and the day is far. 


They had found that night the dreaming one 
At the base of the icy steep, 
When over his stiffening limbs begun 
The deadly slumber of frost to creep, 
And they cherished the pale and breathless form, 
Till the stagnant blood ran free and warm. 








I} ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ASIA. 
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PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 


| Pirst Empressions of Poreign Scenes, Customs and FManners. 





BY N. P. WILLIS. 








The Lesbian Sappho—Greek women—Fourgas—Cafe there—storm in the Archi- 
pelago— Maltese pilot-boat— Landing at Malta. 

Havine looked toward Lesbos an hour, and come to the conclu- 
sion that, admitting the worst with regard to the private character of 
| Sappho, it would have been very pleasant to have known her, and 
the captain having washed his feet in a slender tricklet oozing from 
a cleft in the rock, we descended the hill on the other side and 
stole a march on the rear of the town of Fourgas. Four or five 
| Greek women were picking up olives in a grove lying half-way down 

the hill, and on our coming in sight, they made for us with such 
|| speed that I feared the reverse of the Sabine rape—not yet having 
| seen a man on this desolate shore. They ran well, but they re- 
, sembled Atalanta in no other possible particular. We should have 
| taken them for the Furies, but there were five. They wanted snuff 

and money, making signs easily for the first, but attempting amica- 
bly to put their hands in our pockets when we refused to compre- 
| hend the Greek for ‘“ give us a para.” The captain pulled from his 
pocket an American dollar-note, (payable at Nantucket,) and offered 
it to the youngest of the women, who smelt at it and returned it to 
|| him, evidently unacquainted with the Cape Cod currency. On far- 
| ther search, he found a few of the tinsel paras of the country, which 
he substituted for his “ dollar bill,” a saving of ninety-nine cents 
to him, if the bank has not broke when he arrives in Massachusetts. 





Fourgas is surrounded by a very old wall, very much battered 
We passed under a high arch, containing marks of having once been 
closed with a heavy gate, and, disputing our passage with cows, and 
men that seemed less cleanly and civilized, penetrated to the heart 
| of the town in search of the barber's shop, café, and kibaub-shop— 

three conveniences usvally united in a single room, and dispensed 

by a single Figaro in Turkish and Greek towns of this description 
| The word café is universal, and we needed only to pronounce it to 
|| be led by a low door into a square apartment of a ruinous old build- 
| ing, around which, upon a kind of shelf, waist-high, sat as many of 
| the inhabitants of the town as could cross their legs conveniently. 
As soon as we were discerned through the smoke by the omnifarious 
proprietor of the establishment, two of the worst-dressed customers 
were turned off the shelf unceremoniously to make room for us, the 
fire beneath the coflee-pot was raked open, and the agreeable flavour 
"of the spiced beverage of the east ascended refreshingly to our nos- 

trils. With his baggy trousers tucked up to his thigh, his silk shirt 
‘to his arm-pits, and his smoke-dried, but clean feet wandering at 


large in a pair of red morocco slippers, our Turkish Ganymede pre- 
sented the small cups in their filagree holders ; and never was bever- 
age more delicious or more welcome. Thirsty with our ramble, and 
unaccustomed to such smal] quantities as seem to satisfy the natives 
of the east, tlie captain and myself soon became objects of no small 
|, amusement to the wondering beards about us. A large table-spoon 
|, holds rather more than a Turkish coffee-cup, and one, or, at most, 
two of these, satisfies the dryest clay in the Orient. To us a dozen of 


| mated to the astonished caffid)i that we should want another. He looked 


on his stomach, and rolling up his eyes, made some remark to his 
; other customers which provoked a general laugh. It was our last 
| “lark” ashore for some time, however, and spite of this apparent 
prophecy of a colick, we smoked our narghilés and kept him run- 
| ning with his fairy cups for some time longer. One never gets 
; enough of that fragrant liquor. 

| The sun broke through the clouds as we sat on the high bench, 
' and hastily paying our Turk, we hurried to the sea-side. The wind 
| seemed to have lulled, and was blowing lightly off shore ; and, im- 
| patient of loitering on his voyage, the captain got up his anchor and 





| 
| 
| 
| 


them was a bagatelle, and we soon exhausted the copper pot, and inti- | 


at us a minute to see if we were in earnest, and then laid his hand | 





THE FINE ARTS. 
ran across the bay, and in half an hour was driving through a sea 
that left not a dry plank on the deck of the Metamora. 

The other vessels at Fourgas had not stirred, and the sky in the 
north-east looked to my eye very threatening. It was the middle of 
the afternoon, and the captain crowded on sail and sped on like a 
sea-bird, though I could see by his face when he looked in the quar- 
ter of the wind, that he had acted more from impulse than judgment 
in leaving his shelter. The heavy sea kicked us on our course, how- 
ever, and the smart little brig shot buoyantly over the crests of the 
waves as she outran them; and it was difficult not to feel that the 
|| bounding and obedient fabrick beneath our feet was instinct with 
|| self-confidence, and rode the waters like their master. 
|| I well knew that the passage of the Archipelago was a difficult 
one in a storm even to an experienced pilot and with the advan- 
tage of daylight ; and I could not but remember, with some anxiety, 
that we were entering upon it at nightfall and with a wind strength- 
|| ening every moment, while the captain confessedly had made the 
passage but once before, and then in a cali sea of August. The 
|| skipper, however, walked his deck confidently, though he began to 

manage his canvass with a more wary care, and before dark we were 
| scudding under a single sail, and pitching onward with the heave 
| of the sea at a rate that, if we were to see Malta at all, promised 
a speedy arrival. As the night closed in we passed a large frigate 
lying-to, which we afterward found out was the Superbe, a French 
eighty-gun ship (wrecked a few hours after on the island of Andros.) 
The two American frigates had run up by Mitylene and were still be- 
hind us ; and the fear of being run down in the night in our small craft, 
'| induced the captain te scud on, though he would else have lain-to 
with the Frenchman, and perhaps have shared his fate. 

I staid on deck an hour or two after dark, and before going below 
satisfied myself that we should owe it to the merest chance if we 
escaped striking in the night. The storm had become so furious 
that we ran with bare poles before it, and though it set us pretty 
"fairly on our way, the course lay through a narrow and most intricate 
‘channel, among small and rocky islands, and we had nothing for it 
but to trust to a providential drift. 
| The captain prepared himself for a night on deck, lashed every 

thing that was loose, and filled the two jugs suspended in the cabin, 
| which, as the sea had been too violent for any hope from the cook, 
| were to sustain us through the storm. We took a biscuit and a 
| glass of Hollands and water, holding on hard by the births lest we 
| should be pitched through the skylight, and as the captain tied up 
the dim lantern, I got a look at his face which would have told me, 
if I had not known it before, that though resolute and unmoved, 
he knew himself to be entering on the most imminent hazard of 
his life. 

The waves now broke over the brig at every heave, and occa- 
* sionally the descent of the solid mass of water on the quarter-deck, 

seemed to drive her under like a cork. My own situation was the 
worst on board, for | was inactive. It required a seaman to keep 
the deck, and as there was no standing in the cabin without great 
effort, I disembarrassed myself of all that would impede a swimmer, 
and got into my birth to await a wreck which I considered almost 
inevitable. Braced with both hands and feet, I lay and watched the 
imbroglio in the bottom of the cabin, my own dressing-case among 
other things emptied of its contents and swimming with some of my 
own clothes and the captain's, and the water rushing down the com- 
panion-way with every wave that broke over us. The last voice [ 
heard on deck was from the deep throat of the captain calling his 
men aft to assist in lashing the helm, and then in the pauses of the 
gale came the awful crash upon deck, more like the descent of a fall- 
ing house than a body of water, and a smash through the scuppers im- 
mediately after, seconded by the smaller sea below, in which my 
coat and waistcoat were undergoing a rehearsal of the tragedy 
outside. 

At midnight, the gale increased, and the seas that descended on 
the brig shook her to the very keel. We could feel her struck 
under by the shock, and reel and quiver as she recovered and rose 
again ; and, as if to distract my attention, the little epitome of the 
tempest going on in the bottom of the cabin grew more and more 
serious. The unoccupied births were packed with boxes of figs 
and bags of nuts, which “ brought away” one after another, and 
rolled from side to side, with a violence which threatened to drive 
them through the side of the vessel. My portmanteau broke its 
lashings, and shot heavily backward and forward with the roll of the 
sea ; and, if I was not to be drowned, like a dog, in a locked cabin, 
I feared, at least, I should have my legs broken by the leap of a fig- 

My situation was wholly uncomfortable, yet 





box into my birth. 
half ludicrous. 

An hour after midnight, the captain came down, pale and ex- 
hausted ; and, with no small difficulty, managed to get a tumbler of 
grog 

** How does she head ?” I asked. 

| Side to wind; drifting five knots an hour.” 

“ Where are you!” 

“God only knows! I expect her to strike every minute.” 

He quietly picked up the wick of the lamp, as it tossed to and 
fro ; and, watching the roll of the vessel, gained the companion- 
way, and mounted to the deck. The door was locked, and I was 
once more a prisoner, and alone. ; 

An hour elapsed ; the sea, it appeared to me, strengthening in 
its heaves beneath us, and the wind howling and hissing in the rig- 
ging, like a hundred devils. An awful surge then burst down upon 
the deck, racking the brig in every seam, the hurried tread of feet 
overhead told me that they were cutting the lashings of the helm; 
the seas succeeded each other quicker and quicker, and, conjec- 
turing from the shortness of the pitch, that we were nearing a reef. 
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I was half out of my birth, when the cabin-door was wrenched 
open, and a deluging sea poured down the companion-way. 

“On deck for your life!’ screamed the hoarse voice of the 
captain. 

I sprang up through the streaming water, barefoot and bare- 
headed, but the pitch of the brig was so violent that I dared not | 


Gibraltar, and if the pilot here should refuse to take me off, the 
alternative was dear—I must make a voyage against my will to 


America! 
I was not in a very pleasant state of mind during the delay which | 





leave the ropes of the companion-ladder, and, almost blinded with 
the spray and wind, I stood waiting for the stroke. 

*‘ Hard down !” cried the captain, in a voice I shall never forget, |/ 
and, as the rudder creaked with the strain, the brig fell slightly off, 
and rising with a tremendous surge, I saw the sky dimly relieved i 
against the edge of a ragged precipice, and in the next moment, as | 
if with the repulse of a catapult, we were flung back into the || 





trough of the sea by the retreating wave, and surged heavily beyond 
the rock. The noise of the breakers, and the rapid commands of | 
the captain, now drowned the hiss of the wind, and in a few | 
minutes we were plunging once more through the uncertain dark- || 
ness, the long and regular heavings of the sea alone assuring us | 
that we were driving from the shore. 
The wind was cold, and I was wet to the skin. Every third sea | 
broke over the brig and added to the deluge in the cabin, and from || 
the straining of the masts I feared they would come down with || 
every succeeding shock. I crept once more below, and regained 
my birth, where, wet and aching in every joint, I awaited fate or 
the daylight. 
Morning broke, but no abatement of the storm. The captain || 
came below and informed me, (what I had already presumed,) that 
we had run upon the southernmost point of Negropont, and had | 
been saved by a miracle from shipwreck. The back wave had || 
taken us off, and with the next sea we had shot beyond it. We | 
were now running in the same narrow channel for Cape Colonna, 
and were surrounded with dangers. The skipper looked beaten | 
out ; his eyes were protruding and strained, and his face seemed to |} 
me to have become emaciated in the night. He swallowed his grog, || 
and flung himself for half an hour into his birth, and then went on deck 
again to relieve his mate ; where, tired of my wretched birth, | i 


soon followed him. 
The deck was a scene of desolation. The bulwarks were carried 


clean away, the jolly-boat swept off, and the long-boat the only 
moveable remaining. The men were holding ‘on to the shrouds, 
haggard and sleepy, clinging mechanically to their support as the 
sea broke down upon them: and silent at the helm stood the | 
captain and his second-mate, keeping the brig stern on to the sea, 
and straining their eyes for land through the thick spray before them 

The day crept on, and another night, and we passed it like the 
last. The storm never s!acked, and all through the long hours the 
same succession went on—the brig plunging and rising, struggling 
beneath the overwhelming and overtaking waves, and recovering | 
herself again—till it seemed to me as if I had never known any 
other motion. The captain came below for his buscuit and grog, 
and went up again without speaking a word. The mates did the 
same with the same silence, and at last the bracing and holding on, 
to prevent being flung from my birth, became mechanical, and I 
did it while I slept. Cold, wet, hungry and exhausted, what a 
blessing from heaven were five minutes of forgetfulness. 

How the third night wore on I scarce remember. The storm 
continued with unabated fury, and when the dawn of the third 
morning broke upon us, the captain conjectured that we had 
drifted four hundred miles before the wind. The crew were ex- 
hausted with watching, the brig laboured more and more heavily, 
and the storm seemed eternal. 

At noon of the third day the clouds broke up a little, and the 
wind, thongh still violent, slacked somewhat in its fury. The sun 


struggled down upon the lashed and raging sea, and, taking our | 


bearings, we found ourselves about two hundred miles from Malta 
With great exertions, the cook contrived to get up a fire in the bin- 
nacle and boil a little rice, and never gourmet sucked the brain of a 
woodcock, with the relish which welcomed that dark mess of 
pottage. 

It was still impossible to carry more than a hand's breadth of 
sail, but we were now in open waters, end flew merrily before the 
driving sea. The pitching and racking motion, and the occasional 
shipping of a heavy wave, still forbade all thoughts or hopes of 
comfort, but the dread of shipwreck troubled us no more, and I 
passed the day in contriving how to stand long enough on my legs 
to get my wet traps from my floating portmanteau, and go into 
quarantine like a Christian. 

The following day at noon, Malta became visible from the top of 
an occasional mountain wave! and, still driving undera reefed 
topsail before the hurricane, we rapidly neared it, and I began to 
hope for the repose of terra firma. The watch-towers of the 
castellated rock soon became distinct through the atmosphere of 
spray, and at the distance of a mile, we took in sail and waited for 
a pilot 

While tossing in the trongh of the sea the following half hour, 
the captain communicated to me some embarrassments with respect 
to my landing, which had not occurred to me. It appeared that 
the agreement to land me at Malta was not mentioned in his policy 
of insurance, and the underwriters of course were not responsible 
for any accident that might happen to the brig, after a variation 
from her original plan of passage. ‘This he would not have minded 
if he could have set me ashore in a half hour, as he had anticipated, 
but his small-boat was lost in the storm, and it was now a question 
whether the pilot-boat would take ashore a passenger liable to | 
quarantine. To run his brig into harbour would be a great expense 
and positive loss of insurance, and to get out the long-boat with | 
his broken tackle and exhausted crew, was not to be thought of. 


| involuntary voyage of four thousand miles ; 


followed, for, though I had been three years absent from my country | 
and loved it well, I had laid my plans for still two years of travel | 
on this side the Atlantick, and certain moneys for my * charges” 
lay waiting my arrival at Malta. Among lesser reasons, I had not | 
a rag of clothes dry or clean, and was heartily out of love with salt 
water and the smell of figs. 

As if to aggravate my unhappiness, the sun broke through a rift 
in the clouds, and lit up the white and turreted battlements of 
Malta like an isle of the blest—the only bright spot within the 
limits of the stormy horizon. The mountain-waves on which we 
were tossing were tempestuous and black, the comfortless and bat- 
tered brig, with her weary crew, looked more like a wreck than a 
sea-worthy merchantman, and, no pilot appearing, the captain | 
looked anxiously sea-ward, as if he grudged every minute of the 
strong wind rushing by on his course. 

A small speck at last appeared making toward us from the 
shore, and, riding slowly on the tremendous waves, a boat manned | 
by four men came within hailing distance. One moment as high 
as our topmast, and another in the depths of the gulf, a hundred 
feet below us, it was like conversing from two buckets in a well. 

“Do you want a pilot!" screamed the Maltese in English, as the 
American flag blew out to the wind. 

“No!” roared the captain, like a thunder peal, through his tin 
trumpet. 

The Maltese, without deigning another look, put up his helm 
with a gesture of disappointment, and bore away. 

** Boat ahoy !” bellowed the captain. 

*“ Ahoy! ahoy !” answered the pilot. 

“* Will you take a passenger ashore !"” 

“ Where from '” 

* Smyrna.” 

** No—o—o—o !"” 

There was a sound of doom in the angry prolongation of that 
detested monosyllable, that sunk to the bottom of my heart like 
lead. 

“Clear away the mainsail!” cried the captain, getting round 
orice more to the wind. “I knew how it would be, sir,” he con- 
tinued to me, as I bit my lips in the effort to be reconciled to an 
* it wasn't likely he'd 


put himself and his boat's crew into twenty days’ quarantine to oblige 
you and me.” 

I could not but own that it was an unreasonable expectation. 

“ Never mind, sir,”’ said the skipper consolingly, * plenty of salt- 
fish in the locker, and I'll set you on Long Wharf in no time 

*“* Brig, ahoy !"’ came a voice faintly across the waves. 

The captain looked over his shoulder without losing a capfull of 
wind from his sail, and sent back the hail impatiently 

The pilot was running rapidly down upon us, and had come back 
to offer to tow me ashore in the brig’s joily-boat for a large sum of 
money 

“* We've lost our boat, and you're a bloody shark,” answered the 
skipper, enraged at the attempt at extortion. ‘ Head your course,” 
he muttered gruffly to the man at the he!m, who had let the brig 
fall off, that the pilot might come up 

Irritated by this new and gratuitous disappointment, I stamped 

| on the deck in an ungovernable fit of rage, and wished the brig at 

| the devil. 

| The skipper looked at me a moment, and instead of the angry an- 

| swer I expected, an expression of kind commiseration stole over 
his rough face. The next moment he seized the helm and put the brig 
away from the wind, and then making a trumpet of his two immense 
hands, he once more hailed the returning pilot 

“T can't bear to see you take it so much to heart, sir,” said the 
kind sailor, “ and I'll do for you what I wouldn't do for another man 
on the face o’ the ‘arth. All hands here !” 

The men came aft, and the captain in brief words stated the case to 
them, and appealed to their sense of kindness for a fellow-countryman 
to undertake a task, which, in the sea then running, and with their ex- 
hausted strength, was not a service he could well demand in other 
terms. It was to get out the long-boat and wait off while the pilot 
towed me ashore and returned with her. 

“ Ay, ay, sir! was the immediate response from every lip, and 
from the chief-mate to the black cabin- boy, every man sprang cheeri- 
ly to the lashings. It was no momentary task, for the boat was 
as firmly set in her place as the mainmast, and stowed compactly 
with barrels of pork, extra rigging and spars—in short, all the fur- 

| niture and provision of the voyage. In the course of an hour, how- 
ever, the tackle was rigged on the fore and main yards, and, with a 
desperate effort, its immense bulk was heaved over the side, and 
lay tossing on the tempestuous water. I shook hands with the men, 
who refused every remuneration beyond my thanks, and following 
the captain over the side, was soon toiling heavily on the surging 
waters, thanking heaven for the generous sympathies of home and 
country implanted in the human bosom. ‘Those who know the re- 
luctance with which a merchant-captain lays-to even to pick up a 
| man overboard in a fair wind, and those who understand the mean- 
ing of a forfeited insurance, will appreciate this instance of difficult 


generosity. I shook the hard fist of the kind-hearted skipper on the 


| quarantine stairs, and watched his heavy boat as she crept out of 


the little harbour with the tears in my eyes. I shall travel far be- 
fore I find again a man | honour more heartily. 


I knew very well that no passenger from a plague port (such as I 
Smyrna and Constantinople) was permitted to land on any terms at 
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FAMILIAR RAMBLING EPISTLES FROM BOS 


BY SAMUEL L. KNAPP. 
THE BOSTON TEA-PARTY. 
Te Professor John W. Francis, M.D. 

My pear sin—The Tea-rarty is quite a theme of common con- 
versation here, and many fine touches of the imagination are added 
to the simple story of the destruction of the tea in Boston, in De- 
cember, 1773. Time, which destroys the memory of most events, 
shortly after they transpire, by covering them with the pall of obliv- 
ion, seems to select a few to magnify them in proportion to their 
antiquity. The Spartans thought but little more of the batile of 
Thermopyle, at the time it was fought, than we do of some of our 
Indian skirmishes on the frontiers, and it was hardly more bloody ; 
but the latter live a few days in a country newspaper, and are then 
forgotten for ever, while the Spartan victory is fixed in every 
youthful mind among the recollections of the nursery. It is hardly 
worth the pains of the investigation to trace the causes of this in- 
equality and partiality in the records of history 

Among the spirited acts of the people of this country, none 
gained more fame than the destraction of the tea, on board the 
British vessels, in the harbour of Boston. The people were not 
wanting in spirit, when anything appeared that they thought to be 
oppressive ; and, indeed, they were very sensitive on that score. 
They had risen in their wrath at the stamp-act, and committed many 
outrages ; but the stamp-act was nothing compared to the duties on 
tea, considered as to its effects. The business-men could easily 
have avoided the effects of the stamp-act; but the duties on tea 
could not be evaded. ‘This duty was insidiously laid, and shows 


| more knowledge of human nature than all the other acts of the Bri- 


tish ministry during the whole contest. Tea had been in use in 
America but little more than half a century, when these duties were 
imposed, but the use of it had become general ; from a luxury, it 
became a comfort, and, soon, a necessary article of life. Queen 
Anne had made it a fashionable beverage in England; and it was 
afterward so in this country, on the sea-board, before its use had 
spread much into the interiour. To deprive themselves of this de- 
lightful beverage, the English ministry imagined would be hard for 
the men; for they came home every afternoon to refresh them- 
selves with a cup of tea; but they thought that no patriotism would 
induce the female portion of the people to give up the use of it 
The ministry artfully made tea cheap, while they attempted to lay 
At the moment the tea was destroyed, it could be 
It was not 


a tax on it 
purchased in Boston at one-third less than in London 
for immediate revenue that the duties were imposed, but for fixing 
a principle of taxation. The subject, and the difficulties which sur- 
rounded it, were topicks of serious consideration in those classes of 
men who were determined to resist taxation in every form. ‘They 
were wise enough to know the influence women have in society, 
and were fearful some could not resist the temptation of drinking 
tea, notwithstanding all the pledges given to abstain from the use 
of it 
England, but this they could not do consistent with their obliga- 


The first step was to urge the consignees to return it to 


tions as merchants; and, in addition to that, the government came 
There was nothing left for the patriots 
A few of them, in 


into the aid of this opinion 
but to destroy it, and abide the consequences 
the middling classes, perhaps with an understanding with Hancock, 
Warren and other leaders, took it upon themselves to perform this 
act in person, without intending to let it be known to those who 
were ready for anything, and make up the elements of a mob 

The original association was small, but they knew the feelings 
of all the people. They pledged themselves to secresy, and pre- 
pared a disguise for the purpose, and set about it as silently as pos- 
sible. The boys had a suspicion that something was going on, and 
as soon as the Indians, for the party were disguised as such, ap- 
peared in the streets, the rumour spread, and they were followed to 
the scene of action, not only by the boys, but by many of those sons 
of liberty, who were more relied upon to assist in acting when 
required, than to advise in the council. The work was soon per- 
formed, and the leaders dispersed. Some of them were watched 
on their return to their homes, and strong suspicions were fastened 
on several. The children of some of the actors were partly in the 
secret, but it is now firmly believed by men of the best understand- 
ing in Boston, that no one of the orginal party ever divulged the 
secret, or acknowledged himself a participator in the deed They 
never thought that tune had taken off the injunction of secresy 
Those who fell in by accident, had no such motive for concealment, 
and buat few of them were of much responsibility. The firm and 
spirited men who planned the enterprise, knew that they did it at 
their peril, and that of no light consideration. It was indeed a bold 
stroke. It was putting at defiance the whole British authority at 
once, by exhibiting a pretty fair representation of the disposition, 
energy, firmness, and determination of the American people. The 
ministry never considered this act as the doings of a mob, but as 
being a deliberate deed, which had the sanction of the whole peo- 
ple. To intimidate and overawe the country, large forces were sent 
to join those already here, and there can be no doubt that the in- 
structions brought with them were definite, and the earliest oppor- 
tunities were to be seized to bring on the contest which seemed in- 
evitable ; but it was supposed that the loss of a few lives would 
be all that was necessary to break down the spirit of opposition, and 
restore peace, with submission and obedience 

The ostensible object of marching out of Boston to Concord, 
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1 i isi j formed anticipations—dim visions of lovely eyes and noses floated over my 

April, 1775, wes to destroy @ quantity of tir amma and munitions THE FINE ARTS. || brain ; I sank into a soft, elysium-like revery ; when | suddenly beard a voice, 

of war at that place ; but they were small, and not worth the trouble : . - : a fl somewhat tremulous and feeble, but rade as the screech of a strawberry- 

: : : . | woman in spring, saying, 

of looking after. The true reason wes to test the spirit of the NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. || “Sir, I say, sir, Mr. Dawkins, I shall trouble you, I say, for the amount of 
Yankees, to induce them to break out into violence, and then to that ‘ere smal! account. 

FIFTH NOTICE. || The accents were more horrible to my soul than the grating of a dentist's 


chastise them into obedience, and thus soon end the affair. If their 

object had been to destroy a few barrels of flour, and have brought 

away a few cannon balls, they would not have shot the unoffending 
militia-men at Lexington. This would not have been a necessary ll. _ 
J k for which it was designed, and we need only say, that we are ||" Wt do you want he-ah! who are you :' 

means to bring about the end. No, they seized this opportunity to |) Work for whic as designed, an y say, | At these questions the man looked petrified ; he opened his mouth till I 

, : “hey || proud of it as a specimen of the abilities of both artists. Mr. || thought his under jaw would drop off, and stared at me in dumb amazement. 

obtain fame by a twenty miles’ march into the interiour. They f . P . I had some hopes he was about to fall down ina fit. | am not naturally of 

had tried the same game before in a visit to Salem; but they found | Weir stands among our first landscape-painters ; and, as professor | 4 pjoodthirsty turn ; but [ knew he was a dun, and such persons one always 


of the arts of design at West Point, he is surrounded by objects || Wishes the devil would snatch up. But he recovered his tongue, and, to do 
. him justice, | must confess he used it with a spirit I did not look for in such 


7 ™ . - | file upon the tenderest of grinders. I looked up from my feet, which I had 
No. 84.—View from West Point. Painted for the New- York Mirror. || been admiring, and beheld a visage somewhat tracund and savage, but so 
R. W. Weir, x. a. The beautiful engraving, by Smillie, from this jon oath a plebeian in all its lineaments, that my fear was changed into 
|| admirable picture, is before the publick in the plate number of the “ And I say, sare! whoever you are,” said I, looking the fellow to the soul, 


fa 


that the population in that direction was too dense, and the people | 


gathered too fast in Essex for their purpose. At the time the Bri- which must stimulate to the exertion of his talents. a mean, shrivelled-up body as he had. 
“ , 1. . r > i > > . * Don’t go for to insult me,” said the Goth, gritting his teeth, and spluttering 
tish troops marched to Concord, the route they took was not appa- No. 85.—The Capnchin Monk. J. P. Redner, Esq. Painted |)... \ crus through them as through a watering-pot; “I'll let you know whe 


rently a dangerous one ; for that part of Middlesex, and, in fact, the by C. Ver Bryck. This admirable picture is the production of one |! am. I'll have my money, or I'll have the worth on it out of you; for I 
7 ’ ° ° , y won't be cheated no more for nothing. And as for what I'm doing here, I'll 


whole of it in those days, was thinly settled to what it now is. Never of the young artists, who have sprung up with the National Aca- jet you know as how I'm master in my own house ; and, as Mrs. Sniggies 


, . ’ .||demy of Design, and was but a few months since a pupil of the  says—’ 
were men more deceived than the British in this day's amuse y gn, 4 | pup  telsion + ahh &. enciiindiine Gist thn tneedd Wie ens Wadia tak tens 
ment, as they called it. No more excursions were attempted in president of that institution. For design and execution—we may | ditor. [ started up, and seizing the enraged little man by the hand, I begged 
say, fo e requisites 0 x0 — ay challenge | »!s pardon. 
dee all th ee fe g od pang this m y h vad * Really, my dear soul,” said I, “I was in a brown study, and I didn’t 
in consequence of the battle of Lexington, the British officers had || competition with most of the brilliant works which surround it know you. Pray how d’ye do! how is Mrs. Sniggies! You must know I 
> y we : 4 ao ? © . . have hardly yet got over my unfortunate fal) into the water. Really, sah, I 
a sufficient force, up to June, to cut them off, if they had not been No 86 —General View of Niagara Falls from the Canadian side. | (Ye dyowned, and { had the misfortane to lose my pochothesk.” 
apprehensive of consequences. Had Gage collected all his forces Painted by G. Oakley, a. We have before had occasion to say, “None of your gammon on me '” said Mr. Sniggles, looking as intrepid 
, ’ y " “_ . as ever; “for I don’t believe none on it ; and I don’t believe you're no gen- 
on the seventeenth of June, and attacked Ward's camp, and he had || that Mr. Oakley is not a professional ertest ; and we only mention » tieman ‘neither, or you wouldn't keep me out of my money. You see, Mr. 
sufficient force to justify such a course by the rules of war, it is || 't now to explain the omission of N. a. after his name ; for the merits | Dawkins, do you see, you've had my rooms five months, and I ha’n't seen 
\ 1 fh orks would leh fi { _ || the colour of your money over once ; it’s all promise and no pay. And so, 
probable he would have been successful. From the west the Ameri- ! of his works would entitle him to the full honours of the academy ; | as | was saying, | wou't be diddled no longer, or I'll see the end of it; for, 
, av , Dn: , || but it is a law, that none but professional artists can be academicians. | #5 Mrs. Sniggles says, we can’t afford to be diddled for nothing.” 
can forces at Bunker Hill would easily have been taken ; and the - ’ + I . “Come, Sniggies,” said 1, “don’t be in 8 passion ; I'l pay you. What's 
fortifications at Cambridge amounted to nothing fora brave army. ||  +Y® 89.—Bird of Paradise—Portrait of a Lady. S. R. Clark, | the amount 
> rene c » r . || Esquire » ; y . T ; . “ Seventeen weeks on the second story, seven dollars a week—monstroeus 
I once mentioned this to General Knox, when I was a boy, smitten || Squire Painted by F. Anellf. Those who visit the exhibition cheap at that, considerin’ there’s breakfast in—one hundred and nineteen 
with reading and marking out battles. He looked at my plan, and || after first reading the catalogue, may go thither with the impression, | doilars—and taking off the ten dollars you paid me, as per account, one hun- 


| 7 ” > Ine a : ~eks « , at » ars r 
replied, + Bicone eet tobe cn” i that the lady is a “‘ Bird of Paradise ;" and, when they look at the dred and nine dollars ; four weeks on the third story, at five dollars and a 


New-England. When the American army assembled at Cambridge, 








| : . half, (and good rooms, too,) twenty-two dollars ; and adding the ten dollars 
The battle of Bunker Hill was fought upon the principles ofa chal- || portrait, they may still be of the same opinion ; but the title of the || I paid the shoemaker, and the five dollars sixty cents I loaned you to pay 
- |! picture < be derived f he ele f the head the fine at the mayor's office, for smashing the lamp, makes jest a hundred 
lenge. The revolutionary army made a show of a redoubt, a slight | picture appears to be derived from the elegant ornament of the head- | ang forty-one dollars sixty cents, no halves nor quarters, precise ; and the 
breast work, and a new invention in military tacticks, a rail-fence, asit || dress. Mr. Anelli, we understand, is an Italian artist, who has re- | Seoner you shows me the money the better.” 
. : z i} ee ae ; “ A confounded long bill, that, Sniggles,” said 1; “but I don’t dispute it ; 
was called—a set of posts and rails in double-line, with a quantity || CenUy become a resident in our city, and is a valuable contributor | and the moment my uncle comes to town—” 
i , nile _— ' » of || to our annual exhibition. We shall have occasion to notice another The mean, avaricious fellow had begun to look happy, as he conned over 
of new-mown hay crowded between—in fact, the best defence of 7 the hateful particulars of his account, which he held in his hand; but no 
all their preparations. The English army, without a particle of work from his pencil, which we think superiour to the one under | sooner had the words * my uncle” left my lips, than he began to jump up 


. | _ ‘ oa . : . . || and down, pulling his hair, gritting his teeth, and shaking his fists like a 
strategy, marched directly up to meet the forces. This was intended } consideration, (highly as we esteem this.) Signor Anelli is an art mnodmen ; aad te my antenieieneed the cemtemptibie fellow waned profane, 


to show the insurgents the bravery of the troops with which they || *t of much merit, and was evidently taught in a good school for and actually cursed me and my uncle, too. His oaths, as may be supposed, 
- | hr : only made him appear more low-lived and vulgar than before ; for cursing 
had to contend ; nor was it until they were twice repulsed, that they || drawing and composition. || and swearing are the hardest things to do genteelly that | know: there are 


resorted to military science, to make a conquest of their underrated but few persons in the world who can produce an oath with anything like 
. J elegance ; it is the truest criterion of gentility, and in consequence I would 


enemy. On the third attack Pigot filed to the left, and came in | oy - cm ro of painters, hgh ts naira "~ = recommend no person to attempt one who is not confident of his high 
. ‘ » re . . noite ™ || that est’s truly sublime picture of Death on the Pale Horse wi breeding. 

upon the back of the redoubt, which instantly decided the fate of | amen ms ; i p em relate My landlord, Mr. Sniestes, fell to cursing and swearing, and inculted me 
theday. Hitherto the British had considered their foe, if not cow- |} 800 be removed to its home, the Peansylvania Academy of Fine Arts, | very grossiy ; first, by aflecting to believe that no such person as my uncle 
r || there to remain a fixture—a monument of the liberality of the gentle- | existed ; secondly, by threatening to tarn me out of his house ; and thirdly, 
| > . > by assuring me he would have his account in an attorney's hands betore I 

men of Philadelphia, as well as of the talents of their countryman. | was an hour older. It was in vain ] exhorted him to moderate his passion, 
1] and I strove to wheedle him into a better humour; JI had forgotten (or ra- 





ardly, as without science or power. This battle did indeed pro- 
duce a change in the conduct of the British army, and no doubt a 





a a | j 

great one in their opmions. The extreme of caution was ever af. . | ther I did not vet know) the true secret of his character, which was cow- 
terward pursued by them. Their loss was immense, considering EXTRACTS FROM MANUSCRIPT WORKS. |, ardice, by addressing my arguments to which I might have readily brought 
: , V i | him te reason. But, in truth, I was frightened myself; how | was to pay a 
the number engaged, and among them some of the first blood of |) ==-===~=——=——— bill of a hundred and forty-one dollars sixty cents was a thing only to be 
. » , » . | . — . guessed at; and the prospect of taking up my lodgings in the debtors’ apart- 

the country. Many had come out as a mere pastime, thinking that A NEW NOVEL. || ments up Arch-street, was as vinegar and wormweod to my imagination. 
they should share in the honour of quelling a rebellion, without risk- The more I strove to sooth the wrath of Mr. Sniggles, the more ferocious 


Ing anythin Several of the first families in England were put in Tue Harpers will publish in a week or two a new novel, which is | he became ; until at last he did nothing but dance round and round me, like 
gan) g ; = I one of that class which Coleridge would have termed ‘a psycholo- , ° !!*t!* dog Sarting at 2 big ene that is ted to a pest, crying out all tho time, 
mourning by this day's disaster, and there can be no question but | ra . frantick with despair and fury, * Pay me what you owe me! pay this here 
. } gical curiosity It treats of the adventures of an individual who | bill here! pay me my money, or I'll have you in jail!” with other expres- 

that it had a powerful influence on the pride of the nation, and has- : sions equally foolish and insulting. : 





i is endowed with the power of testing in his own person the doc- 


tened on their movements. The Americans did not lose one too I yo j ‘ ; ' id t 
is : | trine of melempsychosis—we were going to say, but that wou ” 
many ; only just enough to make the battle felt throughout New- || psy going wi 
) J 
| 








THE DRAMA. 


; ; wrong, as it is a metastasis or change of bodies, only that the hero | 
England, but not so many as to weaken, in the slightest degree, the g ete 








military force Burgoyne was not in the fight, as has been some- || practises, when his present corporeal tenement 1s uneasy Or disa- Ta iat art, 
: || greeable to him, the same mind, feelings, and temperament continu- THE PARK THEATRE. 
ing to influence him in his various transmigrations. We have had} \f{p Dowron, a veteran from Drury-lane, has been playing Fal- 
an opportunity of mspecting the manuscript, and have no doubt of staff, and a series of old men’s damiten. with thet eecoces which the 
its great and immediate success, not only on account of its great) only surviver of the fine school of comedy represe nted by Quick, 
|| merit, its amusing philosophy, the able manner in which an improba- |) Syett, Banister, and Munden, could not fail to encounter. He com- 
|} ble plot is unravelled and sustained, and a whimsical plan made | menced his engagement with Falstaff, and made a great hit. Miss 
|| likely by the striking incidents and natural characters which aid in Phillips has played short engagement at this theatre ; but the publick 
the development, but also on account of the mystery attending the | do not appear to affect tragedy, and she has comparatively “ wasted 
publication, and the studious care taken to conceal the author's | her sweetness on the desert air.” A good tragedian is very wreck 
name. We are informed that he is one of the most successtul of | wanted to support Mason, who is the only tolerable representative 
our native novelists, and the author of several works of fiction en- || of this line. We have heard some talk of Mr. Vandenhoff’s cros- 
| Joying a standard reputation both here and in Europe. We have no || sing the Atlantick with his daughter, to make his bow to a Park 
| doubt that he will soou be deterre. In the meantime we present | audience. As it is the fashion to give duplicate benefits, we think 
our readers witha sample, in a description of a disagreeable position | My. Blake, the treasurer, ought to have one ; his night was a loss to 
in which the hero had involved himself by an unlucky exchange, in || him instead of a benefit, as it unfortunately took place directly after 
illustration of the old adage, “ out of the frying-pan into the fire.” || phe explosion which drove the vocalists from the stage. 
Pathe x 


times supposed. He was in the steepie of the North Church and 
PI i 


on Copp's Hill during the whole engagement, a description of which 


he has given in a very graphick manoer. It was a tremendous | 
onset—a battle raging, a town in flames, and all to settle a few po- | 
litical questions. This was not an auspicious beginning for the Bri- 
tish, nor did it augur a glorious end. This battle changed the whole 


course of reasoning and of conduct in England, and great prepara- 


tions were made for the next campaign. The colonies now began 


to find that if they were to enjoy their rights they must fight for 
them. War, which to them had been quite an uncertain thing, ex- 


cepting as it regards a skirmish or so, now was considered as in- 
evitable, and each one made up his mind to the great crisis. New- 
England had opened the drama, and she was deternmined to support 


the cause at all hazards. Instances of heroism, which weuld fill a 
volume, might be named. Fathers of families enlisted as soldiers, 


taking their youthful sons with them; both leaving comfortable 


homes to share the privations of the camp, and the dangers of the DUNS AND DUNNING. I) THE BOWERY THEATRE 

- > . , » » “ 2 » aeale ” | i 7 J EATRE. 

tield—the latter hardly weighed a feather in the scale with the for- It needs not 1] should acquaint the reader with the divers proofs that rose || 

mer. Men who had slept in all the comforts of a snug and well- || every moment to convince me Mr. L. D. Dawkins, though a dandy, was not Rienzi is now in the full tide of its popularity, and there was 


anch one. Betore | had rummaged an hour among his chattels, | discovered 
enough to set me into a cold shiver, and almost make me repent having | NOt, for an instant, a doubt of its full success; for, a better or- 


taken possession of his body. I found lying upon his table no less than dered, or more gorgeous spectacle, the New-York stage has never 
z . . thirty-seven tolded papers—the tribute, doubtless, of the two days of his | a 

into situations of the greatest exposure and suffering. In their |) avsence—of which, eght were either billetsdoux or mere cards of invitas produced, nor one which has met with more unqualified applause. 
dreams they revisited their homes, saw their wives in deep dist $8, tion to ladies’ parties, aud twenty-mine were letters from tailors, shoemakers, oO one _ 4 cll 5 } S 
: in Geep CistFess, |) orc., all of them requesting payment of money owed, and most of them as | ae Spee See at present, too much dazzled by the gold and glitter 
hardly knowing which way to turn to keep that fierce wolf, hun- || ferocious in spirit as they were original in style and grammar. In an old || of the pageantry to notice any one particular scene. As a general 

° oor; their small childre age. t ay “ trunk, which | ransacked, as weli as every chest of drawers and closet in —~ . , we oly say ows > etly 
ger, from the doc hildren in rags, travelling about the rooms, (the keys were ready at hand in my pocket,) | discovered a || ™ mark, we may, however, freely say, that they all are costly, aud 
the streets, the schoolmaster having gone to the wars with his |! bushe! or two of bills—I suppose there may have been a thousand of them, |! all are good. The grand triumphal entrée into Rome, over the pit, 
af » thes —e . } . for they were of ail dates—not one of wiuch had a receipt to it. 1 i 

neighbours ; their eyes canght a look at their barns shattered by the | But, to make amends for this evil, found Mr. 1. D. Dawkins’s wardrobe in || 22d out through the centre boxes, has never before been attempted 
winds, and no one to repair them, and their scanty contents half || pretty good condition, except in the article of shirts; of which I discovered || jn this country, yet it was done with perfect ease. The artist, who 


5 . but six, and those none of the best. However, there were thee dozen good ‘ 
ruined by the rain; their little farms rose to their view choked dickevs, aud a great abundance of loose collars and wristbands ; with which, || painted the scenery, (Mr. Lehr,) deserves unbounded praise; we 
with weeds, and their fences thrown down ; and, as they turned from || | perceived, | might do without shirts altogether. are happy to hear he is our countryman. Hamblin looked even 
ws he te | ‘ - . But what gave me most pleasure, and, indeed, quite consoled me under } 2 - ‘ ' . 
such a gaze, they met the tax-gatherer coming to distrain for pab- || the teelings of disappommtment and doubt that had begun to rise, was a mar- || loftier than usual, in his dignified personation of the Roman tribune, 
lick daes. This was too much; and they awoke with a tremour no || ¥¢!lous great quantity of love-letters, locks of hair, finger-rings, odd gloves, |! and Mrs. Flynn well imaged the lovely lady Nina. As to the piece, 
ps etc., that | found scattered about; each, as was apparent, the tribute or - ait - : 
enemy in the field could give them | spoil of some admiring fair. * Aha!” said I, “1 am a devil of a fellow || we are almost afraid to speak ; the publick might fancy we said too 
Thus began a conflict, of which the end was in doubt. and hich || *mong the gurls: who can resist me!” The idea of being a favourite among | . , ives fe le: . 

ga ; le and of which |! the women, and the prospect I had of shooting conquests amung them, || @™% h, and we ourselves might feel we said too little; so, choosing 

an hundredth part of the details are not yet written; but the time || right aad left, were infinitely agreeable. “Ged and demmee,” said I, “1 || a medium course, we will only earnestly advise one and all to go, 
will look about me now, and fix for life. I will pick out the finest creature : . 1 : i 

J, ; I can find who has a fortune, and marry her: and then, i say, demm ail || £€¢ it, and judge for themselves. —Miss Medina is now engaged in 
cruninating people, will not be satisfied until they shall understand |) tailors and other people. 1 wil) marry a wile, eged !” |, dramatizing Professor Ingraham’s Lefitte, which will be brought 
| It was doubly remarkable I should make such a resolution, having had |) ‘ 1 ij he ail Y ae F , 
| but lately such a lesson of the joys of matrimony. But | found myself fast || OUt at this theatre immediately after the run of Rienzr.— For the 


supplied mansion, surrounded with those enjoyments which gladden | 


the domestick circle in a country of sturdy yeomanry, were thrown 


is coming, yea, has come, in which the curiosity aud taste of a dis 


the whole subject, and see it placed in the annals of their country, 


for the instruction of their posterity. 1 address one who kuows the |) $*9Wing another man. I sti) retained a lively recollection of Mrs. Higginson, || Jast three weeks, the average nightly reccipts at the Bowery 
er . : + : - , hut fancy pictured an ange! in the anticipated Mrs. Dawkins. Dim visions— || . “4 " 
whole matter, and therefore my suggestions will be fairly considered. || which seemed to be made up as much of crude recollections as of half- || amounted to one thousand two hundred and fifty dollars 
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LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK. 





BOOK TABLE. 


Tuere is nothing in the world so easy as to write a book of tra- 
vels, and to make it a good one—if the traveller has plenty of time, 
and plenty of money. The most accurate and entertaining work of 
this description is a book, published under a fictitious title by Southey, 
called E-spriellas’ Travels in England, in which, under the name and 
character of a noble Spaniard, he has given the best and most faith- 
ful account extant of the scenery and domestick manners of his own 
country. Mr. Cooper's “ Sketches of Switzerland,” although con- 
taining much amusing reading, is not one of those performances 
which will live in the publick mind. The author seems to have 
written himself out, and to have lost his fancy and imagination in 
his recent metaphysical and abstract disquisitions in which he has 
cut so unfortunate a figure. In the “ Sketches of Switzerland,” 
every scene that he sees is the most beautiful and exquisite possible, 


surpassing everything that could be fancied ; and this same eulo- | 


gium occurs something more than a dozen times. There are, more- 


| 
over, sundry errours of fact, which is the more marked as the au- 


thor speaks very much en mazire : a sort of typographical didaskalos, 
telling us where we should admire, and how we should think upon 


matters and things in general. There is a portion of this book which | 


is, we think, very offensive ; we allude to the careful and elaborate 


details entered into of the slighting and insulting manwer in which | 


Americans are looked upon in Europe ; which, while it shows the ut- 
ter ignorance of the old world with regard to the new, was certainly 
not worth being imbodied in a score of pages by one of the first 
American writers of the day 
looked upon as amusing by some readers ; and with the exception of 
these, we have no hesitation in pronouncing these volumes as very 
agreeable light reading. 
and Blanchard, of Philadelphia. 

A few months ago we introduced to our readers a work on the 
“South West, by a Yankee,” which, as everybody now knows, 
was the production of Professor Ingraham. ‘There are two incon- 
testible proofs of the popularity of this book: there is not one copy 
to be obtained, and it has been translated into French by a Parisian. 
The accomplished author has now essayed his powers upon a work 
of a different class, and has entered into an honourable rivalry with 
the novelists of the day. We have been favoured with a glimpse of 
his forthcoming novel of “ Lafitte; The Pirate of the Gulf,” an 
historical tale, founded on an episode in the late war with Great 
Britian, and on which Lord Byron professes to have built his Corsazr. 
This freebooter was a genuine descendant of the old buccaneers, 


carrying on war in a truly royal style, and his operations for some | 
His co-operation was || 
deemed of such essential service to the attack or defence of the || 
Gulf coast, that the invading British in their descent upon New- | 


time were of the Tros Tvyriusre order. 


Orleans, offered him carte blanche and a post-captain’s commission, 
which he spurned, and was finally brought over to the American 
side by President Madison's pardon and other inducements. The 
professor has vigorously adhered to the historical truth of the naval 


and military proceedings connected with the investment and battle | 


of New-Orleans, and has brought upon the scene the various 
American and British personages who figured upon that eventful 
stage. A beautiful love-story 1s gracefully interwoven with the 
more exciting narrative, softening the tale of carnage and murder, 
and touching the heart, while the more stirring recitals fire the blood 
The incomparable style of the “* South West,”’ the easy flow and 
musical cadences of its periods re-appear in this book, and we have 


no doubt that it will be as popular and successful as any novel that |, 


has appeared these many years. 

Another monument to the memory of Coleridge has succeeded 
to his * Table-Talk,”’ the Harpers having just published “ Letters, 
Conversations and Recollections of S. T. Coleridge.” The amiable 
features of this excellent person’s character; the nature and pecu- 


liarities of his philosophy ; his feelings and opinions upon matters | 


and things in general; his intercourse with his friends, such as 


Lamb, etc.—and his disciples, such as the author of the present | 


memorabilia—are recorded by one who knew him well, and has 
offered this tribute of respect and affection to departed and lamented 
worth. 

The same publishers have issued an interesting continuation of 
their Boys and Girls’ Library, numbers twenty-six and twenty-seven, 


containing ‘* Uncle Philip’s conversations with the children about | 
the Whale Fishery.”’ Everything connected with this daring pur- | 


suit, and source of national wealth and maritime greatness, is a sub- 
ject of the deepest interest, and some very interesting works have 
been recently worked up from its details. The taste and judgment 
with which this series is managed is very creditable to the publish- 


ers, and parents and instructers must find their anxieties and respon- 


sibilities much lightened by these invaluable aids to education. 


We remember when the veteran Oxberry published his edition of the 
acting plays with stage directions, how very successful it was among 
the nascent Roscii, and aspiring tyroes of the sock and buskin. A 
similar work is now in the course of publication here, entitled 
“Turner's Dramatick Library,” of which we have received the 
thirteenth number, containing the Provost of Bruges, It professes 
to give a description of the costume, cast of the characters, exits 
and entrances, and the whole of the stage business, properties, and 


directions. Messrs. Simpson and Hamblin ought te increase their 


supernumeraries,” assassins’ and stage-waiters’ salaries proportiona- | 


bly and forthwith, in order to enable them to purchase this dramatick 
vade mecum 


But even these drawbacks may be | 


They are from the press of Carey, Lea 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 








| The Pirate of the Main has been disposed of according to the alternative per- 
mitted by the author, and will be found at the Post-office, we presume.— The 
Flame-girt Bark shall appear.— Two sets of verses on Spring, are respectfully 
declined.— The form of the Day-Dream in Italy, is the only objection we have 
to publishing. It seems to partake of the nature of vision and allegory, which, 
when applied to history and scenery we do not at ail affect. Could not the author 
convert if into narrative and dialogue !—" Delta's” Enigma ts too long ; @ 
mystery in eleven quatrains, is rather too much of a good thing. 
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Mr. Fay.—Arrangements have been concluded with our associate editor, 
Ma. Tueopore 8. Fay, by which a SERIES OF PAPERS FROM ABROAD, of a 
most interesting description, are secured to the succeeding volame of the 
New-York Mirgor. It is needless to prefer any comment on the nature of 
Mr. Fay’s writings. He has been nearly thirteen years connected with this 
establishment, having c jJence when a mere boy, and 
| grown up with the periodical in which he made his first youthful appearance 
Determined to spare no expense, we offer this arrangement 





ed his corresp 


as an author, 
as one among those upon which is based our claims to publick support 
contributions of Mr. Fay will be frequent and various, sid Ae will write for 
no other American journal, being engaged EXCLUSIVELY for the New-York 
Mirror. 





Bowling Green neighbourhood.—Broadway, in the immediate vicinity of the 


} 
|| be the scene of still more important ones. That portion of the celebrated 
promenade, as our readers are well aware, has, until within a very few years, 
been exclusively a place for private dwellings, and mostly those of our weal- 


its innovations by introducing a few publick hotels and boarding-houses. 
| Number one, Broadway, is the residence of Mr. Bard, father-in-law and 
tenant of the younger Mr. Prime, its only proprietor. Mr. Prime recently 
purchased it, and also two houses and lots in the rear on Battery Place, of 
his father, for one hundred thousand dollars. He wishes to obtain also num- 
bers three and five. On the site of all these buildings he intends to erect a 
large and splendid hotel, surpassing in size, beauty, cost, and massiveness 
of architectural decorations, even the newly erected and so much talked of 
Astor's. Mr. MacNeil Seymour, the host of the Atlantick Hotel, number 
five, owned by Robert L. Livingston, Esq. of Livingston Manor, holds a lease 
He offered sometime since 


of the building, which has yet four years to run. 
to Mr. Prime to surrender his lease for the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, 
which not being promptly accepted, he stands out now for twenty thousand 
| Mr. Watts, of number three, tenant and owner, a gentleman of estate pro- 
bably to the value of half a million of dollars, of the very advanced age of 
i eighty-six years, is entirely unwilling to dispose of his dwelling. Mr. Bard 


is about removing to another part of the city, and Mr. Prime will succeed | 


| Mr. Bard as occupant of number one. Number thirty, the late residence of 
Asa Fitch, Esq. is now undergoing a change of its lowest part, and is to let, 
by Mr. Carman. The white house, number thirty-six, lately occupied by Mrs 
i] Street, having been vacated about the first day of May, is in the lower part 
1 to be altered and fitted up for silk stores, and the whole of the next house 
|| below is to be converted into similar establishments. The lot on which Car- 
|} man’s house stands, opposite Bunker's, the second door above Mrs. Street's, 
is leased to Bailey, Remsen and Keeler, for another silk store. The present 
building will be demolished, and a more lofty structure erected upon its site 
Mrs. Newton’s house, number fifty-two, 1s to be pulled down at the expira- 


proper equivalent, to yield it up sooner. The lot is leased to Foster and Co 
Peter A. Jay. Esq. recently sold this 
The lot and house opposite Mrs 


to be used as a couple of silk stores 
i] property for one hundred thousand dollars 
Mann’s, known as Mrs. Boyd's, (she having a lease,) owned by Mr. Furniss, 
will undergo a change, if terms can be made with Boyd. New-street is 
to be widened, and if Mrs. Boyd could be sure of receiving one thousand 
dollars from the city council as a compensation for the injury to be done to 
a portion of the buildings in the rear of her dwelling, consequent upon the 
| widening of New-street, she would then comply with Mr. Furniss’ additional 
offer of four thousand dollars for the remainder of her lease, viz. one year 
Some disposition is about to be made of Bunker's, and Mrs. Mann’s will be oc- 
Mr. Herman Thorne, now on his way to New-York 


a 
ars 


cuped as a restaurant 
from Europe, erected the buildings just finished and occupied by Jackson 
and Suydam, Steward and Co. and others, as wholesale dry goods stores 
Four thousand dollars per annum is the rent of each store. The new Ex 
change, corner of Broadway and Exchange-street, is getting to be well 
frequented by our merchants and by strangers, and all Broadway below 
| Wall-street, is putting on as fast as possible the livery ef a driving trade, 
| and the aspect of an Old-slip and a Chatham-square. 

Copyright.—The English publishers, it appears, are making an effort to 
derive some benefit from the reprint here of the works they issue in London 
not by any attempts to obtain a legal property in America over the works 

», fair and open 





which bear their name as publishers, but by an honoura! 
competition with those of the same craft in New-York—who have heretofore 
realized such handsome profits by the importation and republication of va 
luable works as they issne from the London press. To accomplish such ends 
i they have sent an agent to this country, who has established himself in 
} ew-¥ ork, and is now engaged in printing several works from a duplicate 
of the manuscripts now in the hands of the London compositors, so that 
they willappear sunultaneously here, and thus secure a great advantage over 
rivalry by priority of issue. Messrs. Saunders and Otley, of London, are the 
ostensible movers in this matter, and as they have recently made arrange- 
ments for a great extension of their publishing department, they have very 
wisely thrown a glance npon this side of the water to see what advantag¢ 
could be acquired here. The success of the experiment will depend upon the 
| character of the works reprinted here, and the cheapness at which they can 
| be afforded ; for the priority of an indifferent book wil) not secure it readers, 
and the dearness of a good volume will be a drawback to its circulation. Ws 
doubt whether foreigners, with all the advantages of early manuscripts, and 
the experience learned in an extensive London publishing house, could com 
pete with the Harpers, for instance, whose connexion is so widely diffusec 
and strongly cemented, and whose knowledge of the trade here would give 
them an immeasurable advantage over any foreign rivals. There is nothing 
| however, objectionable in the wish of the London house to derive as much 
benefit as is practicable from their original publications, far which they pay 
an immense sum to authors, and which are immediately reprated here 
They see large fortunes made by the publishers here, and they are now en 
deavouring to obtain a share of the profits. Atall events, the public k will be 
‘| the gainers ; they will be sure of having an abundant supply of literary mat- 
| ter, and the competition between the publishers, will produce a quick and 
i} regular succession of the best and most popwar books, m the most ele zant 
|| forms, and at the lowest possible prices. 


} 
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Landing in small boats —The comforts, advantages, and convemences 
that are afforded to the travelling community, by the North river steam- 
boats, have one very serious drawback, from which much trouble ts expe- 
| rienced by a portion of the publick, and more may be expected ; all of which 
We aliude to the practice of landing pas- 


might be very readily obviated. 


The | 


Bowling Green, has recently undergone great changes, and is now about to | 


thest and oldest families. The genius of commercial enterprise commenced | 


tion of Mrs. Newton's lease, (one year,) unless she should be induced, for a | 


tings 
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nothing can be more dangerous and disagreeable. In perfectly calm wea- 
ther, it is very unpleasant to everybody, and must be quite an annoyance to 
ladies and children, who are very naturally alarmed at the swell in the 
steamboat’s wake, and who, when they reach the shore, have to climb up 


awk ward, slippery and rudely-constructed steps, with the boat rocking and 


| rolling in the steamer’s motion, at the very moment they are trying to secure 


an unsteady position, with one foot on the boat, and the other on the step. 
The sick and the infirm are constantly leaving the city in great numbers for 
the salubrious retreats on the banks of the Hudsen, in search of health and 
quiet; and it is very obvious, that a more dangerous experiment could not 


well be tried than for lame and helpless persons to go through the process 


But, of a dark and windy night, it is altogether periious to everybody, in ad- 
inevitably encountered while roiling in 
the steamer's wake. We were witnesses, a short time since, to an acci- 
dent caused by this very thing on board the Highlander, from New-York to 
Newburgh. The small boat put off from the steamer to land some pas- 
sengers, at Caldwell’s, and one late, at- 
tempted to leap into the boat, and, in the hurry and bustle, missed his footing, 
and fell into the water. He was carried astern rapidly; and the boat, in- 
stead of landing the passengers had to go to his rescue, which was fortn- 
Now, all this was 


dition to the ducking that must be 


luckless individual, being rather 


nately accomplished, as he was rising for the last time 
quite unnecessary ; there is no impediment to the steamer’s coming along- 
side the wharf, and safely and comfortably discharging her living freight, 
who certainly have not bargained for the inconvenience and danger to which 
The Albany boats 
some hundreds of 


they are suljected by this most reprehensible practice 
continue it this and, at West Point, 
ladies, from every quarter of the union, land every week, and where there 


season ; where 
is a very handsome and commodious floating wharf, expressly for the ac- 
commodation of visiters, the custom ts in full force. Teo be sure, the wharf is 
somewhat injured by the gales of last autumn, but a few dollars ¢ xpense, 
and a little labour, would render it serviceable, and add immeasurably to the 
satisfaction and convenience of those who pass up and down the Hudson. 
If no one mentions these things, they will we, 
think it our duty to allude to a matter which we know has been a 


never be remedied; and 
therefore, 
source of much discomfort to many ladies and children. 

delightful ways of spending an hour or two 
in the evening, is to the Am 
ton’s display of the wonders of mechanical ingenuity, in the representation 


Dioramas.—One of the most 


step tnt rican Museum, and see Mr. Hanning- 


of foreign scenery, and the accurate imbodiment of the persons and things 


their accessories. A series of views of Swiss and Italian scenery, 


which are 
shipwrecks and conflagrations, are exhibited with a fidelity and vivid exact- 
ness, which are altogether natural, and are always witnessed with very 
vociferous applause, more particularly from the younger class of the specta- 
tors, who listen with awe to the min 
swelling wave, ar 


The plains and rivers of Italy, with the flocks and 


unt 





-cuns of distress fired by the ca 


vessel! as it rises on the vl behold, with breathless anxiety, 
its final engulfment 
herds that pasture on their grassy banks, and the shepherd wending home- 
ward, while his cattle follow the sound of his pipe; the slow and solemn 
procession of a monk's funeral, and the minute resemblance to the reality 


are very surprising; while the scene of the great fire in December brings 
back that awful night which laid waste so fair a portion of this metropolis 
The best proof of the interest excited by these exhibitions is afforded by the 
numbers who attend them; while their occasional variation sustains their 
attraction, and secures a Constant succession of new and amused visiters 

Astor's hotel.— This immense and imposing structure—the most command- 
ing edifice ever raised in America, except the capitol at Washington, opened 
for the reception of company on the thirty-first ultimo, and imparts a most 
lordly air to the city. It quite makes one patrictick, and gives us a glimmer 
of an idea of what might have been the enthusiastick love of country among 
Roman citizens, who had spent all thei lives in the impenal city, while re- 
garding with pride and triumph their baths, aqueducts, their Parthenon and 
Coliseum. 


New penny-post.—Our city is now growing so large, that a city post is in- 
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dispensably requisite. It is one of the charms of Lx 


erably large package half a de 
Why have 


It is very much wanted 


anote to your tnend—even send a t 
miles off—and have an answer ta two hours 
ment of this kind in New-York ! 
ance is turning decidedly in favour of our pe- 
ton in England 

4 British magazine papers have 


Facts and scraps.—The be 
riodical literature, which is creating a sen 





Several re- 





A London 


e dedicated expressly to se- 


publications of the chef-d'awrres « 
lished here, and one publisher (Mr. Foster 


bookseller will shortly 


reprints them entire 


issue 


a monthly magazir 


ections from our periodicals and reviews, and thus afford a fair opportunity 


of comparing the fugitive and occasianal literature of both countries 
A copper mine was recently sold in North Carolia for a large sum, and af- 
of the metal, tt was discovered to contain 


ter a caretul testing and assaying 


nearly three parts of silver in the copper vendors wished to annul the 


purchase, but the formal ties of sale had all been complied with, aud the in- 
stalments of the purchase money paid, so that the transaction cou not be 
cancelled 

Wherever railroads, those astonishing facilitators of locomotion extend, 
the value of land increases immediately, as if by magick. As the result of 


the projected railroad to the city of Albany from Springfield, (Mass.) real es- 
tate at the latter place rose at « 


Mrs. Sharpe has been very suc 


nce to one hundred per cent 


essful on the London boards. The criticks 


at first disagreed about her merits in Ledy Merbeth, but her Ledy Constance 


turned the scale in ber favour, and she has since grown upon the publick 
approbation 
The Harpers have put to press another 
Weir 
the compositions of thix fine Ame 
The packet ship Independence, aceomphshed the distance between this 


tion of Mr 
rinted in a style worthy of 


Bryant's poems 


has furnished a vienette, and it ts to be 5 


can bard 





city and Liverpool in fourteen days! This is the swiftest passage on record 


The steamers only propose to do it in twelve or thirteen days ' 


It is encouraging to the fine arts, and fattering to the artists whose prod 





tions are now exhibiting at the National Academy of Design, that the re- 
ceipts of the present season exceed those of any former ocvasion 

The Scowhegan Centine! states that a suai! stream, a tributary of the St 
John’s, has been discovered, whose water was of a pea-green colour, which 
hue it retamed after being poured into a elase or cup 


During the second week in May, the number of individuals who stopped 


at Detroit on their piigrimage to the fertile regions of the west, amounted to 


one thousand a day 


wsand six hundred emigrants arrived in the port 





Upwards of twelve th 
New-York during last month. The great proportion of these strangers were 
mechanicks 
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i, thirteen thousand trees in Lord Tankerville's 
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Mr. Charles Kean i received with the most enthusiastick applause where 
Hits acting ts said to be faultioss 
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ever he appears 
A rich and eb 
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THE MUSICK COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY FRANCIS J. LIPPITT, OF NEW-YORK. 





THE VOICE OF THE SPRING. 


There’s a voice 





qui-ver In the rush of the gale, In fo-rests, on moun-tains, Its mu-sic is heard, And sil - ve - ry foun-tains A-wake at its 
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out on the wing, For na- — 6- vives at the voice of the spring. e 
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voice in the wale, In the 
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2 Seon founts shall be 


With musical streams, 
And flowers be blushing ||} There's life in the waters, 
With the bright haces of dreams. 
And jewels of beauty on earth I will fling, | 
the ing of spring. m beauty arise ; 


Awaken, awaken! 

Leaf, river, and tree: 
Your chains I hawe shaken, 
For nature shall bl at 





gushing | 3 


There’s light in the skies, 





Agatn ye are free = 


ving’s flower-crown'd daughters | 








O’er earth they are flinging 
Their spells of delight, 
And roses are springing 
From the tears of the night; 
There's a charm and a glory on carth’s meanest thing, 
For nature blooms bright at the voice of the spring. 
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ORIGINAL COMMONPLACES. 


It is almost universally held that men think in language. A little 
attention to the operation of the mind will demonstrate the errour of 
this opinion. It will be granted that when we form a picture of any- 
thing, as of a landscape, a scene, or an action, we do it without the 
medium of words. Now, when we think, we always form a picture of 
the thought. Let any one examine the action of his understanding, and 
he will find that the very subtlest ideas, whether originated or received, 
invariably enter his mind under the form of a physical representation. 
All the words which are employed to convey ideas, are figurative ; 
that is, they have, originally, a picture sense, and | do not believe that 
ideas could be expressed by them, unless ideas had a picture form. The 
rapidity of thought—the fact that thoughts are created whole, and not 
built up gradually—the inability often felt to find any word to express 
a thought—the fact, that those who are deaf and dumb, and cannot 
read, can yet think, are farther proofs of our assertion. 

It is an odd reflection, that while we are pouring out our affection 
in a letter to a dear friend, and communing with his image in tender 
sentiment, he may be snoring away upon a bed; and, that while he is 
reading our expressions of ardent and unintermitting love, we may be 
in a totally different mood, and utterly oblivious of his existenee. So 
much for the sympathy of correspondents ! 

If we were to assign to great poets those works of which they are 
the real and primary authors, Pope's productions would load a camel, 
and Wordsworth’s poems would fill a bookcase. I am decidedly of opi- , 
nion that Mr. Ash ought to print the third canto of Childe Harold in 
his forthcoming edition of Wordsworth’s poetical works. 

Some petty author was lately howling about the injury which Bul- 
wer did him by writing a novel upon a subject which he had disco- 
vered. The crabstock might as well take credit for the golden-fruited 
apple-branch which is grafted upon it. 

“ War,” said Hobbes, “ is the natural state of man.” Fighting is, I 
think, the only thing for which the ancients had both a male and a fe- | 
male deity. 

The repentance that is delayed until old age, is but too often a re- 
gret for the inability of committing more sins. 

There is a good deal of truth in the quaint conceit of an old writer, || 
that “ Beauty represents the Deity, and too often makes us forget it.” | 
Bulwer has too much intensity. He writes constantly in the super- 

lative degree. His pen never makes a hair-stroke. 


Metaphysical science has suffered more from physical comparisons 
than from any other cause. The link of resemblance has often been a 
fetter of slavery; the illustration of an idea has been mistaken for the 
proof of a system. The world has sometimes been, for ages, in thral- 
dom to a simile. 

Great qualities and great acquirements are like folio books, admired, 
but rarely brought into use. It is the lesser accomplishments, the 
lighter talents, that, like duodecimoes, are in constant demand, give 
more pleasure and work more good 

There is nothing so presumptuous as a half-informed person—“ a 
little learning is a dangerous thing’—and the majority of the reading 
publick is of this class. The most ignorant are those who are not 
aware of their ignorance. 

There are some men who imagire that wisdom must always be rude 
and forbidden, and who deem that what is beautiful is, of necessity, 
superficial. [think these gentlemen have mistaken the owl of Mi- 
nerva for the goddess. 

The musick of well-written prose is as much superiour to that of 
poetry, as an overture is toa psalm tune. 

R. Montgomery's poetry is a cento, both in thoughts and diction. 
He realizes the classick fable of the muses being the daughters of 
Memory. 

Mr. W. discourses very complacently about the delights of fame 
he might as well drum with his little finger, on the bottom of a tin 
basin, and talk about the pleasure of thundering. 

When a man argues from a definition, or builds a discussion upon a 
term, you may set him down for a mechanical thinker. 

It is singular that Pope should, in his translations, be the most dif- 


| fuse of poets, and in his original compositions the most concise. 


There are some minds which, like the vulture’s eye, can pass heed- 
lessly over the beauties of the verdant meadow, and spy only the car- 
rion that lies rotting in the corner. 

An ear for musick und an ear for rhythm are scarcely ever found 
united. Pope, Burns, Byron, Scott, Coleridge, Crabbe, and Lessing, 
had no ear for musick. 

Man’s nature is capacious, unintelligible, and self-contradictory. 
This is a wise arrangement of Providence, to prevent our being calcu- 
lated upon, and keep us from being the victims of designing men. 

How often laws have created the evil, which they are afterwards 
supported to check ! 

Fame has, like the Hebrew verb, no present tense. 

Let the suspecting always be suspected. 


Rochefoucauld and Mandeville thought that they were describing 
man, when, in fact, they were depicting their own selfish characters. 
They looked down into the well where truth lies hid, but mistook the 
reflection of their own figures in the water, for the form of the truth 
that they were seeking. 

Officious defenders of truth have, in all ages, done more injury to 
truth, than its keenest attackers. Houses are generally more damaged 
by the water which is used to extinguish the fire, than by the fire itself. 

There is as much difference between silent caution and cautious si- 
lence, as there is between an eye-glass and a glass eye ; one is an ar- 
tificial mean, the other a mean artifice. 

Weak minds are dwarfed by the active rivalry of society, strong 
ones are advanced by it. A rose-bush dwindles in a wood; an oak 
grows taller in a forest than in a field. 

The passions are like those demons with which Afrasahiah sailed 
down the Orus. Our only safety consists in keeping them asleep. If 
they wake, we are lost. 

There are certain gossips in society who resemble long and twisted 
trumpets—what they receive as a faint whisper, they give out in a 
long, connected blast. 

The poet’s best art is the expression. For one poetical quotation 
which is made on account of the thought, a hundred are made for the 
sake of the phrase 

Every one knows the height of virtue to which he may attain; but 
no man can anticipate the depth of depravity to which he may descend. 

The Hebrew, which is the easiest of languages, is commonly said 
to he crabbed ; | suppose because one has to go backward, in reading tt. 

How many sensible men of thirty there are in the world, who have 
not yet discovered that they are not men of genius ! 

One’s moral qualities are much sooner discovered by one of the 
other sex, than by one of the same. 

Mr. Walsh's long, tenuous dissertations have all the qualities of a 
needle, except the point 

Pre-maturity of understanding is a bad sign; a man-boy is very 
apt to be a boy-man. 

Are literary ‘* magazines” so called, because they blow up so often? 
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